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INTRODUCTION 


T his is a book about preaching. So, let me tell you a story. 

I was serving as the pastor of a two-point charge in 
southeastern Tennessee when I was asked by the chief of the 
local volunteer fire department to be their chaplain. I was only 
mildly interested, to be honest. Then he asked me if I would 
be interested in "going out on calls too," which was his way of 
asking me to be a firefighter as well. 

I felt flush, and my eyes widened. "I would love to!" I 
responded with exuberance and glee. 

I had wanted to be a firefighter since I was a little boy, and 
now I was being offered that very opportunity. A few weeks 
later, I was given turnout gear, boots, a helmet, and a pager. 
(Newbies only got pagers. You had to go through a probation¬ 
ary period before you were issued a radio.) After some training 
on the hoses and gauges of the engines, I got the first page of 
my firefighting career. 

It was about 2 a.m. on a Thursday morning in February 
when the pager woke me from sleep. I grabbed the pager, 
glanced at the readout, and said to my wife, "This is it. The real 
deal." I put on my gear and drove to the station to jump in the 
tanker with the chief. 
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I was stoked (no pun intended, although that would be 
a good one)! We were off. As we pulled out of the bay on 
that cold night, the red lights creating strange shadows as they 
rolled over the dark houses and trees, I was thrilled. 

For about a mile. 

Then it hit me. I was going to a fire. People could be hurt. 
People could be dead. I had no idea what I was about to see 
or how I would be able to help. I wasn't even sure what I was 
supposed to do or if I would be able to do anything once I got 
out of the tanker. 

I contemplated asking the chief to slow the tanker down 
long enough for me to jump out. He could pick me up on the 
way back, and I would turn in my gear later that day. I don't 
really know how long those moments were as I pondered the 
enormity of the task I had volunteered for. Yet I did not say, 
"Let me out!" Instead, I gathered my wits, prayed for guid¬ 
ance, and took some very deep breaths. 

We pulled up to the scene, and the chief looked over at 
me. "Here we go. Stay with me." And we set off into the 
night, toward the fire. 

For many of you, the idea of preaching is quite like my first 
real night as a firefighter (which I would continue to do for four 
years). It is exciting, it is new, it is something you are looking 
forward to doing. Yet there are moments when the reality of 
what it is you are doing (or are going to do) sets in, and some¬ 
where between the house and the church you might think, 
"Perhaps I need to slip out to the Waffle House and think this 
over again." 

Serving a church, preaching, proclaiming the Good News 
of Christ—these are not easy, flippant, or simple things. They 
are powerful, emotional, life-changing tasks (for yourself and 
the congregation). A moment of doubt is not unwarranted or 
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to be unexpected. In fact, a preacher who can't step back and 
reflect on the magnitude of the work and art of preaching is 
likely one who is failing to take seriously the calling. 

Preaching is a particular practice of the ministry that is, of 
all the things you will do as a pastor, the most known, obvi¬ 
ous, and possibly the most time-consuming. It takes practice, 
it takes dedication, and it takes the knowledge that preaching 
is a craft. Therefore, it takes work, perseverance, and a willing¬ 
ness to be honest with yourself to get better. 

When I was beginning my pastoral career, I thought I was 
well prepared and capable for the task ahead. I was not. None 
of us ever are, and those who think they are usually are so arro¬ 
gant that being around them is pretty difficult (which would 
mean that I was pretty arrogant in my early days as a preacher 
too). I thought that all I had to do was hammer away with the 
exegetical truth and let the pieces fall where they may. 

But as I progressed in my experiences, I realized that the 
responsibility of preaching is something of an art and requires 
preparation, honesty, and compassion. Preaching requires a 
good bedside manner as much as it requires a well thought 
out sermon. 

Once, early in my career, I was speaking to a parishioner 
and mentioned that I was going to be out of town and was 
looking for someone to preach for me while I was away. His 
response was, "Well, that must be a burden!" I asked him 
what he meant. He said that the burden was in my responsi¬ 
bility to have to ask someone to fill in the pulpit. "You can't 
have just anyone stand up there." He was right. Preaching 
isn't something just anyone can do. People can speak, but 
preaching is something different. And it is quite the responsi¬ 
bility. Therefore, to preach well or to work to preach better is 
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something that needs to be continually on the minds of those 
who preach. 

Preaching is a complex process and, I think, an art. To do 
it well takes time, work, and the willingness to examine one's 
own preaching and refine it in an effort to continue to offer 
the best sermon one can at the time. This is only a part of 
the complexity of preaching. The words of the sermon, the 
attitude of the preacher, the awareness of the setting, the dif¬ 
ficulty of exegesis and eisegesis, and speaking the truth are all 
aspects of preaching that have to be considered together as 
the sermon comes together. The mechanics of actually writ¬ 
ing the sermon are also to be considered; throwing something 
together Saturday night or Sunday morning is /?of trusting the 
Spirit but is, in fact, hoping no one will notice the lack of prep¬ 
aration and the procrastination of the preacher. 

In this book, I want to help you examine what it means 
to preach and the best practices to do it. But first, we have 
to understand who we are as individuals called by God to this 
task. We have to know that it isn't easy to do what we are set¬ 
ting out to do and that even in our best moments, we may still 
have butterflies. 

To that end, each chapter, as identified below, will have 
a particular emphasis and some exercises to help you draw 
your focus to the work and craft of preparing and preaching 
a sermon. 

1. Be Yourself: God called you. To strive to preach like 
someone else is not the purpose of that calling. You 
have to learn to be yourself behind the pulpit and not 
just someone imitating a preacher. 

2. Embrace the Butterflies: There is nothing wrong with 
being nervous. What you do with the feelings of doubt, 
even uncertainty, is important. 
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3. Context Matters: Understanding both your personal 
context and the context of your congregation is equally 
important. How you say what you say is critical. 

4. Here's the Windup: Delivering the sermon is as much 
of an art as the writing of the sermon. We have to 
recognize the magnitude of preaching in order to do 
so effectively. 

5. Know the Text before You Preach: Reading the text as 
you deliver a sermon is not a good idea. One of the 
responsibilities of preaching is knowing the text. 

6. Balaam and the Danger of Preaching: The sermon is 
also a vehicle for proclaiming that which is not always 
easily heard. Yet as preachers, we will find that there 
are times when our words (and our role) carry a weight 
we did not expect. 

7. Crafting the Illustration: This is a critical part of a 
sermon—or at least it can be. Do you always need an 
illustration? No. But when you use one, it should work 
for the purpose of the sermon, not against it. 

8. Writing the Sermon: The essential work of the preacher 
is creating the sermon. Here are some templates and 
exercises to write a sermon. 

9. Some Temptations Preachers Face (and That Means Us 
All): Notice that this says, "Some Temptations Preach¬ 
ers Face," not "Temptations Some Preachers Face." 

10. Frequently Asked Questions: To use PowerPoint or not 
to use? These are the questions. 

Finally, I wrote this book for two people. The first is you, 
the preacher (pastor, lay servant, minister, brother, sister, 
Father, Reverend, or whatever else your title might become). 
The second is me. I am writing this as a bit of advice to my 
younger self. These are things I needed to hear (but didn't) 
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when I was starting out as a preacher. It is advice. It is guid¬ 
ance. And it comes from a place of some maturity and from a 
place of love and grace. I have had to forgive myself for some 
of the sermons I preached a long time ago. I also have to admit 
that, at the time, they were coming from where I was. It took 
time to grow, and I hope this book reflects that process and 
helps you along the way. 
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Chapter One 


• • • • • 

BE YOURSELF 


O ne of the greatest temptations in serving as a pastor is 
to not be yourself. Pastors tend to want to make people 
happy. To do so, we will often overaccommodate and become 
people that we aren't to keep people we don't know from 
getting to know us. We create a fagade that is as dangerous as 
the sermons we might preach to try and keep people happy, 
not challenged. 

People want genuine. Granted, being genuine is a risk 
because not everyone will find you endearing. Not everyone 
will agree with you. However, 
they can find you genuine 
and might very well hear you 
more clearly as you preach 
because they know you speak 
your heart—even if they 
don't agree with you. 

The ideas in this book are 
meant to help you find a way 
both to be who you are and 
to help you communicate clearly as you preach. The proper 
way to put it might be to help you, as you preach, find your 


One of the greatest 
temptations in 
serving as a pastor 
is not to he yourself. 
Have you faced this 
temptation? 
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"integrated self." Or, more simply, be you. The importance 
of being yourself has two major factors. First, it is you being 
the authentic you. Second is the idea that the "pulpit you" 
and the "pastoral you" need to match. If there is discrepancy 
between the two, the reception to the sermon will be dramati¬ 
cally affected. 

For example, when I was in college, I attended church 
with my grandparents. The pastor there was one I knew 
from some time back, and my grandfather once said about 
him, "He is always the same man, no matter what church he 
serves. He is what you see." What he was saying was that this 
pastor was about as genuine as he could be. Also, had you 
met this pastor at another church, you would have met the 
same person. He was authentic to himself and to the con¬ 
gregations he served. When you met him at the Wednesday 
night supper and when you shook his hand after the service, 
he was the same. He was the same kind, open, loving person 
in all ministry contexts. Likewise, when it comes to preach¬ 
ing, if the sermon does not come from your whole self (heart 
and mind), it will not ring true, and, thereby, you risk losing 
the congregation's prolonged attention—no matter how long 
you may be their pastor. 

What does being yourself sound like? In his book Let Your 
Life Speak, Parker Palmer relates the following: 

There is a Hasidic tale that reveals, with amazing brev¬ 
ity, both the universal tendency to want to be someone 
else and the ultimate importance of becoming one's self: 
Rabbi Zusya, when he was an old man, said, "In the 
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coming world, they will not ask me: "Why were you not 
Moses?" They will ask me: "Why were you not Zusya?" 1 

I once attended a conference in which the guest speaker was 
dynamic, engaging, and thought-provoking. I was enthralled 
with what she had to say, and hung on every word. At the 
end of that conference, there was a worship service in which 
this same woman was to be the preacher. I was amazed at 
the transformation. I found her preaching to be both formulaic 
and pretentious—nothing at all like her lecture and program 
earlier in the day. 

Now, that could have had to do with her delivery. It could 
have had to do with the content of the sermon. Or it could 
have been that, after hearing her speak and engage with the 
people in the conference, her preaching self seemed very out 
of character. As such, I found it hard to relate to her sermon 
because I had found her so relatable in a different setting. 
Something about the marked difference between the two 
moments made me question the genuineness of both events. 
Which one was her? Were they both her? If so, how could they 
be so distinctively different in a matter of hours? 

I assume that there have been times when the same could 
be said about me. I do not always preach the same way I talk 
to a person at a restaurant or on the phone. Some would con¬ 
clude that one is not as genuine as the other. That may be true 
on some occasions, but we also must recognize that, when we 
take upon ourselves the mantle of preaching, we are perform¬ 
ing, we are presenting, we are proclaiming, and we are pro¬ 
fessing. The nature of preaching is different from just speaking 
or conversing. 

1 Parker Palmer, Let Your Life Speak (San Francisco: Jossey-Bass, 
2000 ), 11 . 
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However, it shouldn't sound so completely different as to 
come across as a faqade or as a separate personality. It may 
not sound like you in more informal settings, but it should still 
sound like you. Remember my grandparents' preacher? Here's 
another example from the other end of the spectrum. 

When I was in seminary, the expectation was that we 
would all preach at one point or another in chapel. Living in 
the dorm, I was very used to many of my classmates and how 
they interacted with one another, how they sounded as well as 
what they thought. 

The one place that didn't work was with one colleague who 
I can only describe as deliberately and observably quiet. He was 
a monster volleyball player and was not to be trifled with on the 
racquetball court. But he didn't talk very much or interact with 
many of us outside of meals. So, when it came time to hear him 
preach, we all were interested in his "preaching voice." 

No sooner had he opened his mouth than out came the 
sounds of a fire-and-brimstone revivalist preacher. It was so 
unlike my conception of who he was that I thought, at first, it 
was possibly a well contrived joke. It was not. I don't know what 
he said because I spent most of the time he was preaching with 
my mouth hanging open and occasionally looking around at my 
classmates, who were equally as surprised at his delivery. 

I'm not saying that he wasn't genuine. I certainly hope he 
was. But his self in the pulpit caught us all off guard because it 
was so vastly different from his everyday self. 

At seminary, we had to learn how to manage the fact that 
we were rapidly becoming more than just students. We were 
students and we were often becoming pastors. We also had 
all the baggage of who we were before seminary mixed in 
with who we were in class as well as who we were becoming. 
Sometimes all of those things can run into each other at high 
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speeds, and we find that we aren't quite sure how to man¬ 
age. In some cases, there might even be a disconnect between 
some of our various sides. 

I once heard a colleague make the statement that she had 
enjoyed a rather avant-garde worship service but finished by 
saying, "But the pastor side of me didn't enjoy it." Are they 
that separate? I wouldn't think so. We must learn how to be 
the pastor in the pulpit and the person in the committee 
meeting and the person visiting the hospital all together. That 
enables us to be engaged in situations around us very differ¬ 
ently than just as passers-by. We are the pastor, and we are 
ourselves. When we can integrate our various roles, we begin 
to be a more genuine person, and our sermons reflect who 
we are and communicate our point far more genuinely than if 
we are slipping in to a pastor persona for a few hours a week 
and then returning to our regular persona the rest of the time. 

We have to be ourselves, and we have to recognize that 
who we are is tied up in the call to be a preacher. Remember 
that we were called as we 
are. We can improve who we 
are and how we operate, but 
it is the whole person that is 
called to be the pastor, and 
we shouldn't be too quick to 
separate that role out. When 
it comes to the larger point of being yourself as you preach, 
what I would have you remember is that God called upon you. 

God did not call upon you to imitate someone else. God 
doesn't ask that you pretend to be someone other than who 
you are. Congregations can certainly put pressure on you to 
be what they want. Even professors can ask you to be some¬ 
one you aren't if they are interested in producing a particular 


God did not call 
onyou to imitate 
someone else. 
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model or outcome. Your task as a preacher is to be yourself 
honestly and to preach as you would. As Richard Rohr writes, 
"All we can give back and all God wants for any of us is to 
humbly and proudly return the product we have been given— 
which is ourselves!" 2 

There is a great illustration of this in the movie Cool Run¬ 
nings in which the Jamaican bobsledding team keeps trying to 
imitate all the other bobsled teams, even to the point of adopt¬ 
ing a German count off (eins, zwei, drei . . .). It wasn't them. 

Yet this isn't a criticism of imitation. Because it was by 
working their way through those imitations that allowed them 
to ultimately find their own voice (and their count off began 
with "One for the money," not "eins"). Emulation isn't a bad 
thing. In fact, it is where most of us begin. Especially when it 
comes to persons or attitudes or styles you might respect or 
wish to embody yourself. 

It takes time to be comfortable in your own skin as a 
preacher. We often begin with imitation because of the famil¬ 
iarity of the voices we have heard. It is also true that some 
of your voice comes from imitation of others. Mannerisms, 
phraseology, even tone of voice comes from things you have 
picked up over the years from others. My father, for example, 
was a preacher, and for a long, long time, he was the only one 

1 heard or saw. Consequently, there are a whole lot of my man¬ 
nerisms when I preach that both consciously and unconsciously 
mirror him. The difference between my father and me? What 
we say and how we say it. I don't preach his words. I don't try 
to imitate him. I do naturally and unconsciously, but I also am 
myself when I preach and that comes from a lot of time work¬ 
ing to develop my own voice. The same will be true for you. 

2 Richard Rohr, Falling Upward {San Francisco: Jossey-Bass, 2011), x. 
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The sermons will begin to take on a form that reflects you. 
The illustrations will be your own. The timbre and pacing will 
be your own. The words you use will be ones that sound like 
you. The mannerisms and the delivery will be your own. And 
while the mannerisms and delivery have always been your 
own, eventually you will come to a point where you realize that 
you are far more comfortable in your own skin as you preach 
than you were your first time out. 

Perhaps the greatest lesson here is that finding yourself in 
preaching takes time. The more you do it, the more you you 
will be when you preach. What that also means is that when 
you start out, you may not have your voice yet. 

Let me give you two examples. Remember that first fire¬ 
fighting call? Green might be the right word for me. Unpre¬ 
pared, afraid, newbie, etc.; all these descriptions worked. But 
let me fast forward about two years. A lot had happened 
between that first call and this story. 

One afternoon, the radio went off, and I threw my gear 
in the back of my truck and drove toward the garage where 
the department brush truck was parked. A brush truck is a 
small fire truck that is designed for use by one or two people 
and looks like a red, decked-out pickup truck. It is usually a 
first responding vehicle and can get to places engines can't 
always go. 

I pulled it out, getting ready to turn the lights on, when I 
saw the chief headed toward me. 

"Hop in, Chief!" I yelled. 

"Can't. I have to run the school bus line in about ten 
minutes." 

"OK. Well, who is around?" 

Because it was a volunteer fire department, one never 
knew who would or could respond. I started naming people 
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off. As I did, the chief kept saying, "Nope." Finally, he looked 
at me and said, "It's all you. You got this." Granted, there was 
another department from another part of the county that was 
paged as well. But as for our responders? Just me. 

I looked at the chief, and he looked back at me with a grin. 
"You got this," he said again. 

If this was the me from that first call, I most definitely 
would not have had it. But with time and experience, I realized 
that the chief was right. I did have it. I could do my best, and 
my best was better that day than it had been two years earlier. 
So off I went, and I did my best. 

In the 80s, like many, I was into rock and roll and pop and 
glam and all that was MTV. To listen to the debut album of a 
band and then to listen to an album of that same band six to 
ten years later is to hear a band that has (hopefully) matured. 
They don't sound like they did. If they do, they can't have 
moved forward in their craft. The same is true for preachers. 
Time and experience allow for you to become far more com¬ 
fortable and able to be you as you preach. 

Of course, what this also means is that, in retrospect, very 
few of your first appointments or settings will find you at your 
best. That doesn't mean you shouldn't try to do your best. You 
should strive to do your best. Then, look back from time to 
time, and work to improve you. Because God called you. You, 
therefore, must be who arrives to preach on Sunday morning. 
If you come pretending, acting, or trying to be like someone 
else, you are being disingenuous with the congregation. And 
as Rumi said, "If you are here unfaithfully with us, you're caus¬ 
ing terrible damage." 3 

3 Quoted in Palmer, Let Your Life Speak, 31. 
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Preaching of the Word of God is not meant to cause dam¬ 
age. It may be difficult, and it may be challenging, but it should 
not be damaging. The more comfortable we are as preachers, 
with ourselves and what we are doing, the more effectively we 
can proclaim the message. 

When you first begin, find people you trust to provide 
feedback on your sermons. And hear them out, especially in 
your early years. Preachers often don't hear how they sound 
to others—they know what they meant to say and how they 
thought they sounded. Your congregation can provide valu¬ 
able feedback. Hearing this feedback will help you find your 
own voice. It may sting a bit from time to time, but if you are 
willing to hear what they have to say, it can help. Then, ulti¬ 
mately, you have to decide to speak the way you feel best. You 
still have to be you. 

God calls us to nothing else. 

You've got this! 


Questions for Reflection 

1. When did you recognize your calling? What were the 
circumstances around that call? 

2. How did you feel? 

3. What gifts do you bring to preaching? 

4. Has it been an adjustment for you becoming a preacher, 
or do you feel you fit the calling? 
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• • • • • 

EMBRACE THE 
BUTTERFLIES 


F or some, public speaking comes naturally. For the rest, 
well, I hope you know that public speaking is something 
of which most people are afraid. It has been said that the fear 
of public speaking is greater to many than the fear of dying. 
That may or may not be quite right, but what is true is that, 
when lists are compiled of the greatest fears people have, 
public speaking is always on the list. That's because public 
speaking is intimidating. We are becoming the center of atten¬ 
tion as well as seeking to elucidate, educate, and propagate 
information to a group of our 
peers. And as a preacher, 
more often than not we are 
preaching to a group of peo¬ 
ple who are our elders. 

Therefore, we may believe 
that we just aren't the right 
person for the job. 

To begin with, let's own 
our nervousness. You may not need to tell your congregation 
that you are nervous, though in some cases that isn't a bad 
idea, but you do need to tell yourself. You need to be able to 


Let’s be honest. 
Public speaking is 
scary. Keep in mind 
that everyone gets 
butterflies. 
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admit to yourself that you are nervous. Like any fear or anxiety, 
admitting it is the first step toward facing it. 

Anxiety can sometimes take the form of what is called "but¬ 
terflies in the stomach." The phrase itself has to do with the 
fact that our brain and stomach are linked together. When the 
brain perceives danger or that we feel afraid about something, 
it tightens muscles for a fight-or-flight reaction. So, when we 
feel anxious, the brain sends that signal right to the stomach, 
which tightens up—hence, our gut reaction or butterflies. 

To be honest, the butterflies hit everyone in some fashion. 
Especially preachers. I say that to members of the congrega¬ 
tion, and they don't believe me or will say, "Well, you don't 
look nervous." I am thankful I don't look nervous. Yet that 
comes with experience. I may be nervous, but I don't let it 
control me. However, that doesn't mean that I am not nervous. 
It's a big difference. 

When it comes to preaching, like being yourself, practice 
helps. Experience helps. That's because being out in front of 
people takes some fortitude. Public speaking takes gumption 
and practice, especially if you have had little experience with 
public speaking or being in front of large crowds. 

When I was eight years old, I was in my first church play, 
which was called "Papa John's Garden." I had the honor 
of being a grasshopper (or a praying mantis—I don't quite 
remember which). I had no lines. I was there only to sing in 
the background. But I remember that first moment of being in 
front of a large group of people. It can cause you to suddenly 
forget important things like the words to the song—or even 
your own name! 

Several years later I joined the school band program. That 
put me behind an instrument and behind a music stand but 
in front of a lot of people. And from that point on, as I reflect 
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on it now, I realize that I have been in front of large groups of 
people in a variety of settings: college choir, student govern¬ 
ment, and, more to the point of this book, as a preacher. 

So, I'll let you in on something that many of my closest 
friends do not seem to believe: I still get butterflies every time 
I speak. Even after twenty years, on Sunday morning my stom¬ 
ach is aflutter until I exit the sanctuary during the postlude. 

Why is that? 

Two reasons, I think. First, I want to do my best, and I do 
not want to make a fool of myself or embarrass my family. 
Second, and most important, I take what I am doing very, very 
seriously. As such, I cannot just walk blithely into a service of 
worship and go through the motions. I honestly believe that, 
if I ever find myself without butterflies, something will be very 
wrong with my attitude toward what it is I am there to do. 

With experience, I have come to recognize that my par¬ 
ticular butterflies don't come as much from nerves as they do 
from a combination of nerves plus the magnitude of what I 
am doing. The act of preaching is that which gives me the but¬ 
terflies. I am being called and looked to as one who is speak¬ 
ing on behalf of God, Christ, and as a representative of the 
Church. The weight of that responsibility keeps my stomach 
aflutter even as I write. 

That's why, when I hear some preachers say they don't get 
nervous anymore, I find it hard to believe. Let me just say now 
that to claim the absence of nerves, at least in my opinion, 
reflects a lackadaisical attitude. Going back to the firefighting 
narrative, not being nervous when you go out on a call is the 
kind of attitude that gets you hurt because you have stopped 
respecting the magnitude of what it is you are doing. That 
attitude in a sermon can prevent the power of the Holy Spirit 
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from being effectively communicated, although I believe the 
Spirit can work in spite of us too. 

Not being nervous, or at least acting as if you are not, 
can also come across as false bravado and can create a fagade 


of confidence that isn't genu¬ 
inely who you are or where 
you are emotionally. Failing to 
acknowledge your nerves is a 
quick way to prevent yourself 
from being yourself and can 


False bravado does 
no one any good. 


keep your message from having a feel of genuineness to it. 

Feeling the butterflies also points to the fact that you take 
seriously the task before you. I don't think there is anything 
bad about that at all. In fact, I feel just the opposite. False 
bravado does no one any good. Humility before the task to 
which you are called is most appropriate and will likely result 
in butterflies, and butterflies are often the evidence of that 
same humility. 

Sometimes, however, we do make it worse on ourselves. 
For example, we may not actually be helping anything when 
we watch people preach extremely well on YouTube. That's 
because they may seem so at ease in their speaking (or at least 
we have the perception of their ease), that we begin to feel 
that we are somehow inferior or less worthy to answer our 
calling to preach. We can start out looking for inspiration and 
come away feeling worse than we did. 

And sometimes other preachers can intimidate us. We can 
look at pastors of "bigger" or "better" (terms that are relative 
anyway) churches and doubt that we can ever live up to that 
level of preaching. Don't allow anxiety to cause you to second- 
guess your calling. 
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I once attended a pastor's meeting when I had been serv¬ 
ing a church full time for only a few years. In that meeting, 
the person leading the discussion asked the question, "How 
do you feel when you stand up to preach?" Then a person 
started floating around with a microphone to get the answers 
of some of us gathered there. For the most part, the answers 
were positive: Good. Confident. Blessed. Inspired. One went 
so far as to quote a stencil that was popular at that time for 
pickup truck windows, "No fear," and then added, for the 
"redneck" soundbite, "Ain't scared." It was at that moment 
that I had butterflies because I knew what I was going to 
stand up and say. 

"I am terrified. I am scared." Why? Because of the magni¬ 
tude of what it is I am doing. I am speaking on behalf of God. 
On behalf of Christ. 

That, by the way, is another cause for butterflies: knowing 
that what you say goes against the grain or may not be well 
received. FYI. 

However, hearing good sermons and seeing or studying 
from preachers who have some experience behind them is a 
way to strive to be better. Like practicing an instrument. 

My best friend and I both play guitar. I'm OK. He, however, 
is really good. Why? He plays a lot. Now, some time back, I 
won a guitar in a raffle (woohoo!). Since I got that guitar, I 
have found that I have been playing a bit more; I have no case 
for it and it sits out, ready to play all the time. I have noticed 
that I am getting better. I may (eventually) get to the level of 
my friend but only if I don't allow myself to be so intimidated 
that I give up on trying. 

When it comes to preaching, remember: You were called 
to be you. Scared and everything. 
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In college, I was asked to help serve Communion at the 
church my grandparents attended. I would be serving with the 
pastor, the associate, and my grandfather. It was an honor. 
And when it came time for me to take the cup, I almost 
dropped it. My hands had started to shake and I was trem¬ 
bling. It wasn't that I was afraid of serving Communion. What 
was hitting me was its significance. It overwhelmed me. And 
even though I regained my composure relatively quickly, the 
butterflies remained. 

So, what can you do about the butterflies? As I have said, 
you don't really get rid of them. But you can help yourself 
work with them to prevent your anxiety from getting the best 
of you. Some anxiety is a good thing: it helps us be productive. 
As such, here are some suggestions in dealing with the but¬ 
terflies as you prepare to preach. 

1. Be ready. You know you are going to be anxious. 
Therefore, by all means, be ready to preach. If you 
use notes, an outline, or a manuscript, print them out 
before Sunday morning. A jammed printer on Sunday 
only adds to stress. 

2. Develop a routine before service. Say a prayer (perhaps 
with a few people you trust) and center yourself. Shut 
your office door, put on your robe (if that is part of 
your tradition), and close your eyes. Take some deep 
breaths and trust in God's presence. 

3. Don't take on too much before the service begins. For 
some, this might mean not teaching a Sunday school 
class. Having too much to do or having to run around 
the church to get things in order on Sunday morning 
does not allow you to have time to center before the 
service begins. 
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4. Have water nearby. Throats tend to dry up when ner¬ 
vous, and you might need the activity of taking a drink 
to calm yourself. 

5. Have a handkerchief to wipe (or mop)your brow. And, 
as an aside, do NOT wipe your forehead with your 
hand—especially if your next action is to serve Com¬ 
munion. Gross. OK? Gross. 

6. Know your sermon. The more comfortable and familiar 
you are with your sermon, the less nervous you will be 
in delivering it. 

7. Don't be afraid to grip the side of the pulpit. Early on, it 
might very well keep you from keeling over backward. 
Later it can become an anchor to center yourself. 

Finally, I would offer this observation. In the Christian tra¬ 
dition, the butterfly has traditionally been a symbol of the 
resurrection. Butterflies also come to be through a process 
of transformation. Maybe our butterflies are there to help us 
remember that Christ continues to work through us and we 
are continually being transformed in the presence of God. 


Questions for Reflection 

1. How do you deal with the butterflies? 

2. What intimidates you about preaching? 

3. Identify what adds to your stress. What can you do to 
alleviate that stress? 
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• • • • • 

CONTEXT MATTERS 


I have stressed the importance of being yourself. There is 
something of a catch to that, though. The catch is the set¬ 
ting in which you preach. The context of your preaching mat¬ 
ters. You should still be yourself, but you need to be aware 
of your background as well as that of the congregation (and 
perhaps their expectations) to which you are preaching. 

I was fortunate in college to have taken a class on religion 
in America. As part of that class, we were able to visit several 
different churches during the semester and experience both 
how similar and different these churches were to what we may 
have been used to. 

Growing up United Methodist, many of the churches we 
visited weren't too far off (in the worship context) than what 
I had experienced for most of my life. Presbyterian, Episcopal, 
even Baptist services were pretty comfortable to me. There 
were some exceptions, though. The first was a Pentecostal 
church. And it wasn't the speaking in tongues that got me 
(though there were a few in the class who had never heard 
such a thing—that makes for some interesting expressions on 
faces). It was the moment toward the end of the service when 
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the preacher said, "We should all fall on our faces in prayer 
to God." 

Doesn't sound too startling, right? But what followed was 
a sudden flurry of movement and noise as everyone in the 
church (with the exception of those of us in the class) literally 
laid down on the floor, face down, and started praying (in 
muffled tones). I didn't know how to react. 

Later that semester, we attended church at an AME Zion 
congregation. I am white. Most of the services I have grown 
up with have been pretty docile, by and large. We don't usually 
converse with the preacher as the sermon goes along, even 
though there might be an occasional "Amen" uttered from 
time to time. 

This congregation was animated. Physically and vocally. It 
was quite different for us. The pastor of the church asked our 
professor to come and say the prayer for the day. Our profes¬ 
sor was an elder in The United Methodist Church, but he was 
caught off guard by the request. Even so, he stood, walked up 
front, and offered the prayer. 

It was Palm Sunday, so his prayer focused around that fact. 

I remember he prayed, "We remember that these crowds who 
so celebrate your arrival today will so soon turn on you." The 
congregation answered with a loud series of voices, "Oh 
Lord!" and "Mmm" and "Oh yes. Oh yes." 

After service, our professor said that the reaction from the 
congregation had surprised him—to the point where he briefly 


How would you 
describe your 
preaching context? 


lost his train of thought. But 
that was their context. That 
was how that congregation 
worshipped. 


As preachers, we need 
to be cognizant of those 
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contexts. In some cases, those contexts will influence how we 
preach. Likewise, the tradition from which we have emerged 
will also influence how we preach. If you have grown up in the 
AME tradition, you will likely have mannerisms and ways of 
preaching that someone who grew up in the Episcopal tradi¬ 
tion would not. This is not a criticism of either. However, being 
aware of those kinds of differences is important. 

The difference of context isn't always as marked as going 
from Pentecostal to Episcopal. It may be a contextual shift of 
a few miles. You may find that you are called to serve multiple 
churches. In The United Methodist Church this is called a multi¬ 
point charge setting (a charge may be one congregation or 
two or more). The reality of the situation is that a two-point 
charge (having two churches) can pose significant challenges 
with regard to the context and expectations of each church. 

That's because the congregations can be so different from 
one another. One church can be small; one can be large. One 
can be "country" and the other "city." One can have a demo¬ 
graphic of farmers and the other a demographic of doctors. 
And those factors (again, not criticisms) can change your deliv¬ 
ery and what illustrations you may find useful. Even so, you 
can still be yourself. But you have to recognize that messages 
do need to be tailored somewhat to reach the congregations. 
If you fail to do so, you can run into some awkward moments. 
Even the Apostle Paul was mindful of the difference context 
can make. 1 

When I was a student in seminary, I attended the opening 
session of the Annual Conference 2 for that particular part of 


1 See Acts 17:16-34. 

2 An annual conference, in The United Methodist Church, is "the 
basic organizational body in the United Methodist Church. An 
Annual Conference includes all United Methodist Churches in a 
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the country. The opening worship service was less than stellar. 
And that had to do with the fact that the guest preacher didn't 
read the audience very well. As he was preaching, he would 
pause. I didn't understand why he was pausing initially, but, as 
it turned out, he was pausing for an "Amen." And he would 
wait for one. Eventually, there was someone near the front 
who obliged. However, what this triggered with this preacher 
was to repeat the previous point with slightly more emphasis 
and volume, after which he would pause again and wait for 
another "Amen." As a result of the constant repetition, the 
sermon went long, and by the time it was finished, the session 
was an hour behind schedule, which endeared the preacher to 
no one. It was that long. 

I followed the message for a while, but eventually it wore 
me out. It had more to do with the delivery than the message 
itself. It also had to do with the fact that the preacher was 
assuming that the conference audience was the same as his 
usual setting. It wasn't, and because of that the delivery didn't 
work. He was himself, to be sure, but people were turned off 
because it seemed that he didn't want to connect with his 
audience but rather expected them to meet his expectations. 

Should you find yourself as a guest preacher, get as much 
information as possible about the congregation before you go. 
Pay attention during the service to how the congregation acts 
and reacts. Your job as the preacher is to communicate the 
Word of God to the people in the pews, and that can mean 
shifting your style so that your message is heard. There are 
times, however, when being different is a great thing. If you 
are invited to speak, ask the person inviting you to tell you a 
little about expectations, what they are used to, and so forth. 


geographically defined area." Alan Waltz, Dictionary for United 
Methodists (Nashville, TN: Abingdon Press), 1991. 
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It could be, especially if you are an invited guest, that the peo¬ 
ple inviting you want to hear you the way they have come to 
expect you to preach. But, like almost everything in this book, 
knowing how to do that simply takes experience and an open¬ 
ness to learn. 

I will provide this example. I once saw a nationally known 
comedian perform at the Tivoli Theater in Chattanooga, Ten¬ 
nessee. It was a great show. The comedian had a very, very fast 
pace and was on top of his game. Some months later, I saw 
a television show that had him as their guest. He did pretty 
much the same show but slower. His motions and gestures 
were less animated, and his tone was much more subdued. I 
found that to be very interesting. It still worked, and for that 
particular crowd (who had come for the show but not neces¬ 
sarily for the comedian) it evoked a positive reaction. 

He read the room and he knew his material. He didn't 
change the punchlines and he didn't change his style of 
delivery, but he did change the speed and seemed far more 
reserved. In so doing, he was able to reach those who may not 
have known him or been used to his usual style. And, for those 
who did, he was still quite funny. 

With preaching, we need to be ready and able to do exactly 
that. We have to know our material, but we also need to be 
able to respond to a change in context. Let me get back to the 
idea of preaching at multiple churches on a regular basis— 
because it happens. It can be a wonderful experience (I have 
had two two-point charges in my career), but it is challenging. 
In my case, both times I have had multiple churches, the two 
congregations were quite different from each other (and in 
one case, they didn't particularly want to have anything to do 
with each other). That meant that, as I traveled from one to the 
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other between services, I had to consider how I said what I said 
and if there was anything that needed to be changed. 

By the time I had been at those appointments for about a 
year, the process became second nature. The first few weeks, 
though, were quite a challenge. That had to do with context. 
Each congregation reacted differently to different parts of the 
sermon and different ways of speaking. 

Now, I have heard of pastors who have claimed to have had 
different sermons for each church. I really cannot see how that 
would be necessary—it certainly would be time-consuming! 
The message, at least in my experience, didn't change. Only 
parts of the delivery. 

For example, at the two churches I had at the beginning of 
my ministry, the area behind the pulpit at the first church was 
extremely limited and space was tight. (It was a small sanctu¬ 
ary.) The second church, though, had a lot of room. I tend to 
walk around while I preach and not stay locked in to one place 
behind the pulpit, which I will talk about a little more in a 
later chapter. That meant that at the first church, I didn't move 
around. The context prevented me from doing that. It didn't 
change my message, but it did change a part of the delivery. 3 

Another example comes from two churches I served 
some time later. While it was a two-point charge, the two 
churches didn't always work together (partly due to the dis¬ 
tance between them). So I worked on vision and planning with 
each group separately while still planning for what they could 


3 Sometimes there will be technical issues over which you have little 
control. Not every church has wireless microphones or lapel mics, 
so you are confined to space near the pulpit microphone—unless 
the church is such that the acoustics are great, or it is small enough 
for you to simply project. You have to take those into consideration 
as well. 
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do as a charge together. This process culminated in a Vision¬ 
ing Sunday, when I shared a sermon that was both a collective 
vision with the churches as well as having specific points for 
each church. 

That meant that, by and large, the churches heard the same 
message on moving forward with a larger vision. Yet in my 
notes I had two separate sections of particulars—one for each 
church. Those were specific to each congregation. And I felt it 
was effective in that I brought the same message in general and 
was still able to articulate a specific message to each congrega¬ 
tion. That being said, there will still be times where the how 
you speak the sermon part is indeed different for each con¬ 
gregation. It should not, however, be so different that should 
members from each church compare notes, they would have 
completely different ideas about what you said that Sunday. 

Sometimes you might be in a situation where you are 
going to preach in a church of another denomination. I served 
a church that had evening community worship services for four 
churches: three Baptist and one United Methodist. Each Sun¬ 
day night in August, a different church would host, and one 
of the preachers would preach. By the end of August, we had 
been at all four churches, and each preacher had spoken at a 
different church other than their own. 

For the three Baptist preachers, that wasn't too much of 
a shift. For the United Methodist? It wasn't too hard, but this 
kind of thing can create some unforeseen challenges. One 
year, one of the preachers came in to the service at the United 
Methodist church with guns a'blazin', condemning denomina¬ 
tions that let women preach. So, they didn't read the note that 
they were preaching in a United Methodist church, apparently. 
Much like trying to sell ham at a Jewish fundraiser, it just hit 
people wrong. 
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Another point to keep in mind is that those kinds of 
gatherings really should not be used as platforms to attack a 
different denomination and their theology. People from differ¬ 
ent churches worship as a means to build community across 
denominational lines. Therefore, you have to respect the set¬ 
ting and the congregation, and know that this is not your usual 
group. Act accordingly. 


Questions for Reflection 

1. What is your background? 

2. Are you preaching (or are you going to be preaching) 
in that same background? 

3. What expectations do you anticipate from your setting? 


A Word about Wedding, Funeral, and Special Worship 
Services 

Weddings 

All too often weddings have lost their religious nature. (Some 
people will want to redecorate a sanctuary to the point that 
it fails to look like a sanctuary—one wedding director wanted 
to remove the cross.) For some pastors, weddings are not a 
source of joy but of dread. That's because there is so much 
to do, usually some drama, and often some kind of tension 
that likely (and hopefully) has nothing to do with you in the 
long run. 

As an aside, I would add here that, if a couple wishes to 
have the wedding in the church you serve, make sure they 
understand the sanctity of the setting as well as the fact that 
it is a worship service. Talk to them about the fact that this 
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is a church setting, not merely a venue. Therefore, the vows, 
the questions, and the service should have a serious tone to 
it, though not an oppressive, heavy-handed one. It is a joyful 
but solemn moment. In the midst of that, you might be asked 
to preach. 

I have, over the years, only offered to preach. I do not 
insist on it. That's because, as a rule, I start with the basic 
service, which is a great one (referring here to the service of 
Christian Marriage as found in The United Methodist Book of 
Worship). For some, the idea of standing in front of people at 
all is terrifying. The service has vows, prayers, Scripture, and 
blessings. It has all you need. If a couple asks for a sermon, 
then get to work. 

A sermon in a wedding is a different kind of sermon. 
This has to do with the fact that the service /5the reason for 
attending. A Sunday morning service is a service of worshiping 
God. A wedding service is a worship service, but it has at its 
heart a very different liturgy, movement, and action. It /s still 
a service of worship, however, and that needs to be reflected 
in the sermon. 

To that end, a sermon for a wedding needs to focus pri¬ 
marily on commitment, love, and what it means to be in a cov¬ 
enant relationship with another. It can be a moment of sharing 
a story about the couple, but it needs to be more of a hom¬ 
ily or meditation to the couple. There are vows and liturgical 
points that include the congregation, but the sermon is primar¬ 
ily for the couple. 

I also find that one of the points I make with any couple 
getting married is that, once the service begins, they should 
focus on each other and me. The three of us need to be on 
the same page and, as is often the case, voices may quiver 
and disappear completely as vows are recited. As I tell couples, 
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"So long as the three of us hear the answers, we're good!" As 
such, in the few instances where I have preached, I have tried 
to be aware of the couple as my primary audience. 

I have also worked to keep in mind that almost everyone 
gathered is happy for the couple and wants to get on to the 
reception. I don't need to keep them there for an hour with a 
three-point sermon on the complicated theology of the book 
of Hebrews. 

Keep it concise, uplifting, and encouraging. 

Funerals 

A funeral is also a solemn moment. Again, I have found the 
service of Death and Resurrection in The United Method¬ 
ist Book of Worship to be an excellent resource and format. 
Rarely do I preach a sermon at a funeral, but I do offer a 
reflection and witness to the life of the deceased. I have heard 
some great sermons at funerals but not many, mostly because 
some preachers, especially in certain parts of the country, 
use the funeral as a means to scare people into a conversion 
experience utilizing the truly reprehensible approach of say¬ 
ing, "If you ever want to see your friend or family member 
again, you better give your life to Jesus." And the sermon 
may occasionally reference the deceased, but it is, instead, a 
veiled revival sermon. 

The funeral is a celebration of life and a means to express 
grief. A sermon at the funeral should also be one not of gloom 
and doom but of hope. It is, after all, a service of death and 
resurrection. The Christian faith and hope are grounded in the 
idea that death is not the end but a transition from life to life 
eternal. This can be difficult if the deceased was not a believer, 
but even then, the service should be a place that reflects the 
hope of the faith. 
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Should the individual not be a believer, The United Meth¬ 
odist Book of Worship has, as part of its funeral resources, 
prayers and liturgy to use precisely for those who "Did Not Pro¬ 
fess the Christian Faith." It isn't a time to berate the deceased 
or put the family through a guilt trip. Instead, it is a time to 
be a witness to the faith for the family. As a rule, I err on the 
side of compassion and presence because only God knows a 
person's heart. 

There is also the possibility that you will have to do a funeral 
for a child. Tread lightly. Nothing is more tragic or heartbreak¬ 
ing than to see a family watch their child being buried. It is not 
a time for glib remarks or any of the "God wanted them back" 
or "They were needed to be an angel in heaven" garbage. 
Instead, this is where the church has to mourn with the mourn¬ 
ers and hold out the hope of faith. Any sermon should be 
focused around God's grace in the midst of death. Acknowl¬ 
edgment of loss is a powerful point that can be made in a ser¬ 
mon. It doesn't have to have some uplifting concluding point. 
It can simply be a time to say that Jesus wept and we, also, 
weep with those who mourn. Nothing more need be said. 

Use the resources available for these services and work 
meticulously should you be asked to deliver a sermon at either 
a wedding or a funeral. The services in both of these instances 
are quite profound, and the liturgy provides good structure. If 
you preach a sermon, use caution and compassion, and have a 
clear idea of who the message is for. 

Special Services 

When it comes to special worship services, such as Christmas 
Eve, Easter, or Ash Wednesday, the setting may be the sanctu¬ 
ary, but the tone, expectation, and cultural appreciation for 
the special service means that it should be approached with 
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slightly more thought than a typical Sunday morning. This is 
because the nature of the service (Christmas Eve, for exam¬ 
ple) dictates the Scripture and the tone. You do not preach a 
hellfire and damnation sermon on Christmas Eve (I wouldn't 
think, anyway) because the service is one of joy to the world! 
Good News embodied in Christ. Likewise, an upbeat, bub¬ 
bly sermon would hardly fit Ash Wednesday or Good Friday. 
The services are somber, and the sermon preparation requires 
thought because we want the message and the tone of the 
service to match. 

That may mean working to create something quite differ¬ 
ent in the presentation of the message for special services. Or 
it could also mean allowing the sermon to be set aside so the 
message might be communicated through other means. 

Christmas Eve 

Consider Christmas Eve. For many years, I have used the service 
for Christmas Eve as found in The New Handbook of the Chris¬ 
tian Year , 4 a great resource for special services and church plan¬ 
ning. However, after a few years at the same church, I began 
to feel that the service was tired (or perhaps it had become 
tired for me), and I began to fear that my sermons were sim¬ 
ply becoming retreads of the previous years' messages. I met 
with my choir director and worship team (not every church 
has these, I know), and we talked through what we would 
like to keep, what we thought could be let go, and how we 
wanted to structure the service in a way that brought more 
participation to it than the usual Sunday morning. To that 

4 Hoyt L. Hickman, Don E. Saliers, Laurence Hull Stookey, and James 

F. White, The New Handbook of the Christian Year: Based on the 

Revised Common Lectionary (Nashville, TN: Abingdon Press), 1992. 
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end, we developed our own variation on a service of lessons 
and carols, in which there were nine Scripture readings with a 
variety of hymns and carols interspersed. We also had special 
musical presentations from trios and quintets, as well as a vari¬ 
ety of readers from the congregation. The night culminated 
in the service of Communion and a moment of reflection as 
we closed singing "Silent Night" while we lit candles from the 
Christ candle in the Advent wreath. 

No sermon at all. The service was designed to be enough. 
The Scripture lessons, hymns, and Communion captured the 
essence of what we were doing that night. I didn't feel that 
there was a need for a sermon when we had been collectively 
sharing the message of Christmas Eve throughout the service. 

Yet I have offered plenty of Christmas Eve sermons. And, 
like Easter sermons, I have had to learn to resist the temptation 
to try and jam a year's worth of points, theology, and Christian 
education into one overblown, overdrawn, overzealous ser¬ 
mon. The temptation to do this comes from the painful aware¬ 
ness we preachers have of the twice-a-year Christians (or, as 
my choir director once called them, "Submarine Christians" in 
that they only surface for special occasions). We want to take 
the opportunity to get all we can to them in one go. 

Easter 

I have found, though, that for these services less is more. Espe¬ 
cially Easter (and certainly if you are allergic to Easter lilies). 
With Communion, usually a great anthem, and a full house, 
a sermon for Easter need only be a short observation of the 
Good News of the day: the hope of the resurrection, the 
promise of life and life eternal, and the joy of the message 
of God's grace. The point need not be belabored. The day is 
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festive and hopeful. Keep it that way by making sure you don't 
sour people on the day by carrying on and on and on and on. 

Ash Wednesday and Good Friday 

On the other end of that conversation are services such as Ash 
Wednesday or Good Friday, which need a somber, thought- 
provoking message. For those kinds of sermons, I find, like 
Easter, that shorter is better, but the tone should be darker— 
though not damning or judgmental. And the way you deliver 
the sermon can do that in powerful ways. We need to keep in 
mind that there is room for theatrical thinking in the delivery of 
a sermon. Lighting, decoration, colors, even sounds can shape 
the mood for a service, as can your location when you preach. 

When I was in high school, I attended a Good Friday ser¬ 
vice that was held at noon at my home church where my father 
was the preacher. I do not know if this was my first Good Fri¬ 
day service or not. I can't seem to remember any prior to this 
one, perhaps because that particular service stands out for me. 
It stands out because when it came time for the sermon, the 
sanctuary was darkened (as much as it could be at noon), and 
suddenly I heard my dad's voice from behind the congregation. 
My father did the whole sermon behind us, which forced the 
congregation (who had stopped craning their necks after the 
first few minutes) to look at the dark, stripped table and black- 
draped cross while contemplating the words of the sermon. 

My father was preaching with gestures and animation (I 
could see him slightly from where I was sitting), but he couldn't 
rely on any of that to be picked up visually. It was all in his 
voice. And that made a huge impact on me. It was a sermon 
that we had to only hear while we focused on a very delib¬ 
erately stark church. It is also something that I have done for 
many of the Good Friday services. I have found it to be quite 
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effective, not only for Good Friday but for other services such 
as the Longest Night service. 

Longest Night 

Not many churches offer a service of the Longest Night, so let 
me explain what it is. During December, as we all know, the 
nights get longer and the daylight far shorter. Then, when 
we hit the twenty-first, we find ourselves at the shortest day 
and the longest night of the year. The name of the service 
takes its cues from that fact. Sometimes the service is called 
"Blue Christmas" and is offered on different days, but I have 
found that "Longest Night" sounds more formal and a little 
less. . . Elvis. 

More than that, the name also applies to the feeling that 
a number of people have about this season. For them it feels 
long and dark and lonely. The longest night of the twenty-first 
perhaps symbolically catches hold of the difficulty this season 
brings for many. For some, that time of year is the most dif¬ 
ficult time of all. To be honest, not everyone can understand 
or appreciate that. The Longest Night service, though, is meant 
for those who do understand that feeling all too well. In this 
service, we gather to remember that we are still called to be 
in community with one another in good times and in times of 
difficulty. More important, we gather to remember that God 
continues to be with us no matter where we are in our journey 
in life. 

As I write the sermon, I also listen to a wide variety of 
music that seems to capture the mood of the sermon. Then 
I edit the music into something of a background soundtrack 
to play underneath the sermon as I deliver it. Once I have the 
music, I sit and read the sermon out loud with those selections 
playing, and I work to determine where I need to pause to let 
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the music carry the idea. I develop a timeline and print out the 
sermon with time cues (like this: [00:01:37]) between the lines 
so that I know where to stop or start reading. I read the manu¬ 
script because I want to be clear, and I read from the back of 
the sanctuary because I do not want to be distracting; I am 
not the focus. My words and the music, I have found, aren't so 
much of the focus either. The tone is. And the tone needs to 
be sympathetic, honest, and compassionate. 

I structure the service with three points in mind. First, con¬ 
sider how the lighting in the sanctuary or other worship space 
can help set the mood. For this service, most of the lights are 
off, except perhaps for the Chrismon tree and candles. Our 
sanctuary is lit with blue spotlights, 5 which bathe the room in 
blue, making the white lights of the tree and candles stand out 
in a remarkable way. 

The second point is that in the middle of the service, the 
liturgist reads particular Scriptures that focus on some element 
of challenge or loss: Jesus being an outsider, David lamenting 
the death of his son, etc. As we read these passages, an invita¬ 
tion is offered for people, should the Scripture speak to their 
situation, to come and light a candle, which we have placed in 
a large box of sand at the foot of the steps leading to the altar. 

Third, I go to the back of the church and deliver the ser¬ 
mon, which, in this case, is different from any other sermon I 
offer throughout the year. This is because I wish to keep the 
atmosphere of the service different from how it usually is on 
Sunday mornings. I write the sermon, which is at most a page 
in length (usually less) and focuses on one idea. One of these 
sermons, for example, emphasized the word missing. As that 


5 Our church has the good fortune to have a choir director who also 
has a theater company, as well as resources from a church member 
who owns a light and sound company. 
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service ends, I walk back up front and offer a closing prayer 
and invite the people to stay as long as they need. It is, in my 
experiences, one of the most powerful and personal services 
our church offers. 

It may take a lot of work, but it is worth it. Every time. 


Questions for Review 

1. Why is being aware of the setting so crucial? 

2. Is a sermon always needed? Why or why not? 

3. How do different contexts affect the congregation's 
expectations? 
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• • • • • 

HERE’S THE WINDUP 


S peaking the truth, while a noble endeavor, is something 
to be done both forcefully and delicately. Forcefully in the 
sense that it is the truth. Delicately because, while truth can set 
people free, it can also wound. John Wesley, in the 1850 publi¬ 
cation "Minutes of Several Conversations," answers the ques¬ 
tion, "What is the best general method of preaching?" with 
the answer, "To invite, to convince, to offer Christ, to build up; 
and to do this in some measure in every sermon." 1 He does not 
go into tone, timbre, or methodology at this point. But he does 
expect the preachers to preach. 

The trouble is that the act of preaching requires words, 
and words are alive. Words cannot be called back, so release 
them cautiously because, once released, they will be heard dif¬ 
ferently by everyone in the congregation (and then retold dif¬ 
ferently). And words, even with forethought and the best of 
intensions, can hurt people unintentionally. I am reminded of 
Jack Nicholson's great line from the movie A Few Good Men. 


1 Minutes of Several Conversations Between The Rev. John Wesley, 
A.M. and The Preachers in Connexion with Him (1797; repr., The 
Methodist Book Room, 1850, 27). 
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"You can't handle the truth!" Some people truly cannot handle 
the truth, at least not all at once. Because to hear the truth can 
be very much like pulling the rug out from under them. When 
delivering difficult news, perhaps a better image might be that 
of a doctor delivering a serious, life-changing diagnosis. The 
situation is critical but survivable. If we, as preachers, can keep 
that image in mind, perhaps we can learn how to preach with 
passion and compassion, not merely truth and ferocity. 

It takes time to find your own preaching voice and style. 
Depending on the tradition in which you were brought up, 
your voice may sound, in some fashion, like that which you 
have heard and to which you have grown accustomed. Differ¬ 
ent traditions have different voices and different preaching 


styles. While preachers need 
to find their voice and under¬ 
stand their audience, we also 
need to recognize that the 
Good News doesn't always 
have to be delivered via ver¬ 
bal sledgehammer, nor does 
it need over-emotive rhetoric. 
What we have to learn is that 


Tone, timbre, and 
methodology can 
make or break the 
message of a sermon 


sometimes the method we use when preaching can be inter¬ 
preted or remembered far longer than what we say. 

The Importance of Emotional Tone 

Several years ago, I asked a retired preacher to fill in for me 
while I was out of town. This was someone I had known for 
some time and who had a long career and was well known 
and well thought of in the community. When I returned from 
vacation the following week, I was surprised to be buffeted 
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with questions. The one that got my attention first was, "Did 
you send him to say something for you?" I asked for clarifica¬ 
tion. They wanted to know if I had sent him to speak as my 
proxy. At that point I asked what he had said. "He was upset 
and had it in for the Conference." The next day, a parishioner 
asked the same question. I asked, "What did he say in his ser¬ 
mon?" The response was, "It started well, then he got really 
upset. He is no fan of the Conference." 

I found the recording of the service. Sure enough, about 
halfway through his sermon, he went on an angry rant about 
the Conference—the nature of which seemed to have some¬ 
thing to do with his feelings being hurt for some perceived 
injustice from a long time ago over an appointment. It had 
nothing to do with his original point, and I was embarrassed 
for him as I listened. I had to follow behind him the following 
Sunday with some clean-up work, unfortunately. What I 
learned from this experience 
was that his emotion was 
remembered far more than 
his words. That point stuck 
with me. I began to think 
back on moments of profun¬ 
dity I had experienced in my 
life and found that there is 
always emotion associated 
with them. There has to be a balance between content and 
emotion, or emotion can quickly overtake the event and sub¬ 
vert the point of the message. 

This isn't to say that you need to be devoid of emotion. 
Not at all. Speaking from the heart always involves emotion. 
But the emotion isn't the message. The message is the mes¬ 
sage. Of course, as philosopher Marshall McLuhan explained, 


Your emotion might 
he remembered longer 
that the words of the 
sermon. 
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"the medium is the message." 2 There is some truth to that. His 
point was that the emotional environment cm convey a mes¬ 
sage all its own. In that regard, preachers are already setting 
up the message by how they present it. 3 

Two common emotions used by preachers are plead¬ 
ing and, it seems, anger. Pleading is used most effectively in 
the hymn "Softly and Tenderly" with its lyrics, "shadows are 
gathering, deathbeds are coming." It is an appeal based on 
the realization and emphasis on the looming reality of death, 
which sounds maudlin and overly dramatic to many people. 
Sermons that utilize this kind of emphasis on emotion, how¬ 
ever, run the risk of falling into the logical fallacy of irrelevant 
appeals. An irrelevant appeal, with regard to logic and reason, 
is when a person appeals to human emotions as a substitute 
for evidence or plays upon the particular feelings of the people 
to whom an argument is addressed. If your heart is genuine 
and your message is sincere, that sincerity will come across. 
You don't need to further orchestrate it. The message will 
come across because of its authenticity. If, however, you are 
trying to win people, using emotion as a tactic to manipulate 
people can become a dangerous means to an end. When you 
use emotion to get people to feel or respond a certain way, it 
is disingenuous and contrived. A good story told well evokes 
emotion without the need to force it. Again, this is not a call to 
avoid emotion. It is a call to make sure that your emotions are 
genuine and not a setup to get people to flock to a planned 
altar call. 


2 See Marshall McLuhan, Understanding Media: The Extensions of 
Man, rev. ed. (1964; repr., Cambridge: The MIT Press; Reprint Edi¬ 
tion, 1994), italics added. 

3 I draw the reader to the previous chapter, "Context Matters," where 
I talk specifically about the Longest Night service. 
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Anger is dangerous when it is your default approach to 
preaching. Anger is usually used in the logical fallacy of "appeal 
to force or threat." This is "attempting to persuade others of 
one's point of view by threatening them with some undesir¬ 
able state of affairs instead of presenting evidence for one's 
view." 4 Usually, for an angry preacher the "undesirable state of 
affairs" is, naturally, Hell. But it doesn't have to be. The "unde¬ 
sirable state of affairs" can be an opinion other than that of 
the preacher. "If you think this . . . then you've got another 
thing coming." 

As a child, I remember hearing a pastor preach with this 
approach. He would cry; he would yell; he would bang his 
hands on the pulpit. I have very little recollection of his points, 
but I knew (a) he was passionate, and (b) it seemed that the con¬ 
gregation was to blame for his mood. I became increasingly dis¬ 
interested in going to church when he was preaching because I 
began to /eacthose sermons. I didn't even pick up his point! His 
anger frightened me because I didn't understand where it was 
coming from. That is an example of how not to use emotion. 
But it is an easy trap to fall into, especially if things are not going 
well at the church you serve. It can become all too easy to use 
the sermon to vent your anger. You have to learn how to carry 
those emotions and keep them apart from the message you 
bring, which should be about the kingdom of God. 

In a difficult time at one of the churches I served, there 
was an issue dividing the congregation and setting several at 
odds with one another and, in particular, with me. I had a 
parishioner ask me if the situation was going to change how 
I preached, suggesting I would use the pulpit as the vehicle 
to speak my personal opinion. I responded that the situation 


4 T. Edward Darner, Attacking Faulty Reasoning { Belmont, CA: Wad¬ 
sworth Publishing Company, 1980), 118. 
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would not change what I said. "But," I quickly added, "it will 
change how you Aeacwhat I say." 

I meant that quite sincerely. I was working not to bring the 
issue facing the church into the sermons. However, it would 
be foolish of me to think that the people weren't bringing the 
lens of that issue to scrutinize what I said. That's why you must 
be so very careful about what you say and how you say it, and 
you must be aware that people are often going to hear things 
in what you say that you may not have intended. This is also 
why you must make sure of where you are emotionally as you 
prepare the sermon and as you deliver it. Anger often begets 
anger. If you go into a sermon—even in the preparation of the 
sermon—angry, you may lace your words with anger. That can 
have long-term consequences. 

Yet speaking the truth comes with risk as well. I think that 
much is clear. Therefore, what you, as the preacher, have to 

do is to make sure that what 
you say is grounded in as 
much grace as possible. 
While we often utilize the 
term bedside manner in 
regard to doctors, preachers 
need a good one too. Espe¬ 
cially in presenting the truth of the kingdom of God. Christ 
comes to bring good news, but sometimes that good news is 
at odds with the accepted norms of the culture, the congre¬ 
gation, or the traditions of those to whom you speak. You 
have to learn to speak with passion; however, yours is but to 
offer, not threaten. If we follow the lead of Christ, we have to 
engage in such a way that the rvaj/we speak is not a source 
of offence. The truth may be upsetting enough. We must 
learn to engage carefully and genuinely. 


Speak with passion, 
not to convince hut to 
offer God’s grace. 
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Adam Hamilton, speaking of the purpose of his preaching, 
says that its purpose 

was (1) to help foster and build authentic Christian com¬ 
munity where Christians learn to minister to one another 
and develop healthy, caring relationships; (2) to attract 
unchurched and nominally churched people; and (3) to 
help [his] hearers come to love God with their intellect 
and their heart and to reflect that love in their actions 
towards others. 5 

This comes with the recognition that preaching is a part 
of the church's ministry. It is not the only part of the church 
that counts, though in some cases it seems to be the visible 
or expected part. Preaching is meant to succinctly encapsulate 
the message of Christ and the purpose of the church while 
engaging with the Scripture in the context of the contempo¬ 
rary congregation. 

A preacher must learn to work with great deliberation 
to proclaim the message with care, love, and depth of feel¬ 
ing. This is no time for tricks, emotional games, or deliberate 
manipulation. You are to proclaim the Word. You also have to 
allow that Word to have power and to work like a seed in the 
ground. What grows is not your concern. You plant, others 
may water, and God gives the fruit. Therefore, plant with love 
and care. God bears the responsibility of fostering growth. You 
do your part to the best of your ability. 

5 Adam Hamilton, Unleashing the Word (Nashville: Abingdon Press, 
2003), 15. 
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Physical Aspects of Sermon Delivery 

Another issue is the actual sermon delivery—physicality of the 
sermon. Do you move around? Do you stand still? Do you read 
the text? Do you memorize it? These kinds of points are all a 
part of delivering the message. Your posture and how you 
carry yourself also convey a message. If you read your sermon, 


do not just read the manu¬ 
script with head down, eyes 
on the paper, gripping the 
pulpit. This posture says that 
you aren't engaged with the 
congregation, and they aren't 
going to engage with what 


Look at your 
congregation as you 
preach. 


you have to say, no matter how well written it might be. Look 
the congregation in the eye. 


To Use or Not Use a Manuscript 

A manuscript or not? I suggest that you have one at least when 
you start out. Three reasons. One, having gone to the trouble 
of writing out what you want to say, you are processing the 
text and the information you have put together around the 
text. Writing the manuscript is a means of editing and pro¬ 
vides you with something, not unlike the Scripture, that you 
can read and read again in an effort to make sure what you 
are articulating is clear and on point. I will discuss this more 
in another chapter. The second reason to have a manuscript 
is that, after the service is over, there might be someone who 
would like to read it, and having the manuscript with you 
enables you to hand it off or make a copy right away. A third 
reason is to keep you focused. Going off manuscript becomes 
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less likely, and you don't want to make points that you haven't 
already worked out in advance. That doesn't mean you can't 
or shouldn't go off manuscript, but the work you put into writ¬ 
ing is a means to make your message coherent. Having it in 
front of you is a great reference and might ease any anxiety 
you have about your delivery. 

For some, though, a manuscript serves as a temptation 
and an escape hatch that keeps your eyes away from the con¬ 
gregation. If that is the case, you might want to memorize the 
text. Like delivering the lines of a play, memorizing the ser¬ 
mon enables you to leave the confines of the pulpit and move 
about delivering the sermon from different locations, which, 
like some good professors I've had and preachers I've heard, 
keeps people's undivided attention on what you are saying. 

There are some drawbacks to memorizing the sermon, 
however. First and foremost is forgetting your place. If you are 
relying on memorizing the sermon verbatim and you draw a 
blank, you also run the risk of saying, "Ummm . . ." as you 
flounder for your lines. If you memorize your sermon, prac¬ 
tice, practice, practice. I know pastors who spend several hours 
practicing, pruning and editing their message until they feel 
it is exactly what needs to be said. Another drawback is that 
sometimes a memorized sermon can still sound like you are 
reading the manuscript in terms of verbal tones, timbre, and 
projection. You may wish to record yourself and listen to how 
you sound as you deliver your sermon or have a video record¬ 
ing so that you can study your delivery. 

There have been a few sermons that I memorized entirely. 
To do that, I went into the sanctuary with the manuscript and 
began plotting out where I was going to walk, stop, and stand. 
In that way, my visual cues were the items in the sanctuary. 
In this one particular sermon, I was going to walk in from the 
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back of the sanctuary down the aisle, turn right, stand still, and 
then walk behind the pulpit to finish. I knew where I wanted 
to pause and move, so as I practiced the sermon, I also made 
mental notes such as "Be saying this line as you reach the cor¬ 
ner of the front pew." In theatrical terms, I blocked the scene. 
That way, when there were people around, I was able to focus 
on where I was, which kept me on script. 

More often than not, though, I do not memorize the entire 
sermon. I blend memorization and manuscript. Because I like 
to walk around, I tend to orbit the pulpit. I start behind the 
pulpit with my opening remarks and then I start to move. But I 
am able to do this because I know what I am going to say. Yet 
I also come back to the pulpit for emphasis and, for my own 
sake, to glance over my manuscript to refocus. 


The Importance of Being Comfortable 

Comfort is a key component to good sermon delivery. You 
need to know what you are going to say in order to relieve 
yourself of some of the stress that is a natural extension of 
public speaking. More than that, you need to know your set¬ 
ting. As you can imagine, using a microphone might confine or 
open your range of movement. The space behind the pulpit or 
the size of the stage area can shape your activity. 

What you wear also plays a part. I wear a robe when I 
preach. I have since day one, partly because I thought that 
was what you did and partly because the senior pastor of the 
church in which I began my career as a student pastor wore 
one. Since then, I have almost always preached in a robe. There 
are times when I have not—speaking at a community service 
held in a church that does not use robes, for example. But 
usually I wear a robe. This is part of who I am and how I feel 
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comfortable when I deliver the message. For me, when I put 
the robe on, I am preparing to do the work of the preacher. For 
others, a robe isn't a part of their tradition. The point is that 
you need to be comfortable in what you wear, and what you 
wear should reflect the task before you. Preaching in a T-shirt 
and shorts might work at a youth event on the beach but not 
for Sunday morning. Again, know your context. 


Conclusion 

Ultimately, the ability to preach, use a manuscript, move 
around, and deliver with a sincere, genuine voice are skills that 
grow with time. Some people come to the act of preaching 
with a natural gift for speaking, but even they will need to 
work to get better. If we keep working on ourselves and on 
our delivery, we will find that our delivery becomes more and 
more natural. 

It is curious to me that most pastors think they are pretty 
good preachers and that there is no reason to work on their 
preaching. I suggest that we ask the laity and see what they 
say. I suspect they would report that all preachers can improve 
and that many need to. 


Questions for Reflection 

1. How does your tone of voice affect your sermon 
delivery? 

2. What are the pros and cons of emotions in delivering 
a sermon? 

3. Do you use a manuscript? Why or why not? 
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4. What are the potential benefits and drawbacks to 
memorizing a sermon? 

5. Do you pay attention to how you move while deliver¬ 
ing the sermon? 

6. What kind of feedback would be helpful to you to 
improve your sermon delivery? 

7. Why do you think that most preachers believe there is 
no need for their improvement? 
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• • • • • 

KNOW THE TEXT 
BEFORE YOU PREACH 


B efore you undertake the audacious task of preaching, 
make sure you've taken time to hear the text for yourself. 
If all you seek to do is pass on what you read in William Barclay 
or from some online sermon website, the sermon might sound 
good, but it won't come from you, and you are the vessel God 
has chosen to proclaim the Word to these people. It might sur¬ 
prise you, but people can tell whether you are really commu¬ 
nicating with them in particular. They hear disingenuousness 
in your tone. People pick up on second-hand stories that are 
poorly integrated into your sermon. You are the preacher, the 
prodaimer of the Word. Therefore, you need to have heard the 
text for yourself. Don't let your sermons be hearsay. You need 
to speak what you are hearing from God for you and then for 
your congregation. Build from what you read, what you heard, 
what you have learned, and not from what you read that 
someone else heard. If the text is that far removed from you, 
how much more will it be removed from the congregation? 

In keeping with the idea of being yourself, there is an 
aspect of preaching that reminds us of the most important 
thing: before you preach, before you worry about the illustra¬ 
tions, before you consider your audience, and before you put 
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pen to paper (or hands to keyboard), you need to make sure 
you listen to the text and know what it is saying to you and 
your own spiritual life. As Scott Engle wrote concerning teach¬ 
ing the Bible, "I will strive to use the biblical texts responsibly." 1 

At this point, let me say that I am largely (but not exclu¬ 
sively) a lectionary preacher. 

What does that mean? 

The lectionary is a listing of Scripture readings for any given 
Sunday or occasion. (The United Methodist Book of Worship 
contains this listing.) Generally, the lectionary organizes the 
readings for each Sunday with four passages: an Old Testament 
reading, a reading from the Psalms (often utilized as a respon¬ 
sive reading in The United Methodist Church), a New Testa¬ 
ment reading (excluding the Gospels), and a selection from a 
Gospel. These lectionary readings are organized into three-year 
cycles and are designated Year A, Year B, and Year C respec¬ 
tively. Each of these years begins on the first Sunday of Advent. 

Some pastors create thematic sermon series and some¬ 
times do series-based sermons on particular books (Reuben 


Job's Three Simple Rules, for 
example). Largely, though, 
I return to the lectionary 
because I am quite the tradi¬ 
tionalist when it comes to the 
church year and find that a 
series can easily be developed 
from the lectionary selec- 


Beforeyou go to the 
commentaries, read 
the Scripture passage 
for yourself. 


tions. Regardless of that fact, your preparation as a preacher is 
to be clear about the text and what it says in its own context 
and in yours. 


1 Scott Engle, Restart (Bloomington, IN: Crossbooks, 2013), xi. 
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To begin, you need to spend time with the text. Commen¬ 
taries are helpful and advisable to get a deeper understanding, 
but before you go to the commentary, read the passage for 
yourself, and read it several times. Being one who preaches, the 
temptation is to assume you know the passage well enough 
when you start your work of preparing the sermon without 
taking time to really read and digest it. 

Once, as the Scripture was read aloud before I was about 
to preach the sermon on a Sunday morning, I realized as I 
heard the passage then, out loud, that I had misread it and 
would have to adjust one of the points I was going to make 
on the spot. Had I spent more time listening to the text, I 
wouldn't have been caught off guard by the very text I was 
prepared to explain. 

Reading the text usually allows us to skim over parts we 
miss and hit the highlights we know. However, reading it out 
loud forces us to hearfbe words that we might have otherwise 
passed over. And you as the preacher need to know the text. 
So read the text carefully, perhaps out loud; don't just read 
into the text what you expect to find. 


Exegesis 

The best way to get to know the text is through the work 
of exegesis. Exegesis means "to read out of" and draw the 
meaning out of the original text (as it's been handed down to 
us)—its history and context. Read the Bible for what it says, 
not necessarily what we want it to say. This process takes time 
and study; you cannot rush the work of exegesis. It takes a 
willingness to engage the Bible for what it is and what it has to 
say. Perhaps the most accessible book on the subject is Bibli¬ 
cal Exegesis: A Beginner's Handbook by John Hayes and Carl 
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Holladay. 2 It's an older book, but it does the job of explana¬ 
tion well. In that book, the authors point out some important 
aspects to reading and understanding the biblical texts. 

1. None of the Bible was originally addressed to the mod¬ 
ern reader and interpreter. This is something that we 
can easily lose sight of in trying to make the text fit our 
time. While making the text relevant /5one of the tasks 
of preaching, we have to recognize that our source 
material was not addressed to us to begin with. 

2. None of the Bible was originally composed in a modern 
language. It should go without saying that the Bible 
did not fall out of heaven in King James English with 
the words of Jesus in red. Yet, it c/oesneed to be said. 

3. The modern readers of the Bible and the original read¬ 
ers of the text are separated by an enormous cultural 
gap. Polygamy was common, slavery was a given, and 
no one in the Bible knew what a text message was (or 
even a phone for that matter). 

4. The historical gap that separates the present from the 
world of the Bible ranges from almost twenty centuries 
to over one millennium. If you serve a congregation, 
you know that there are those for whom the past is 
the way "it should be" or "had always been." You also 
know how hard it can be to relate to persons over a 
generation or two older (or younger) than you. The 
task of the preacher is to recognize that the narratives 
and texts of the Bible are hundreds if not thousands 
of years removed from us. The setting of the Bible and 

2 John Hayes and Carl Holladay, Biblical Exegesis: A Beginner's Hand¬ 
book (Louisville, KY: Westminster John Knox Press), 2007. 
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the context of the lives of those who composed the 
Biblical texts are far, far different from our setting. 

5. The gradual growth of traditions and collective contri¬ 
butions to documents are clearly evident in the Bible. 
In other words, the Bible is a composite creation. That 
should be obvious from the fact of the time separating 
the books in the Old Testament from the New as well 
as the time between the books and writings within 
each testament. However, it has also been effectively 
demonstrated that some texts themselves are compos¬ 
ite works. Isaiah, for example, is widely considered to 
have been written in at least three distinctive historical 
times. We need to understand this when speaking of 
the texts. 

6. As with most documents from antiquity, the oldest 
manuscripts of the Old and New Testaments we pos¬ 
sess are copies made long after the original documents 
were written. That doesn't lessen their importance, 
but the fact that no one has laid eyes on the origi¬ 
nal manuscripts in millennia is an important factor. We 
are reading copies of copies. We trust in those copies, 
but we have to recognize the possibility of changes 
as well as the difficulty in translating any language to 
another—even more so in translating from one lan¬ 
guage to another to another. 3 

Another way to learn the text is to translate the passage 
on your own. That takes time and work, but it is a rewarding 
feeling because the time you put into the translation means 
that by the end of the process, you should have a good feel for 

3 The italicized points appear in Hayes and Holladay, Biblical Exegesis, 

14-17. All other commentary is my own. 
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the meaning of the text. You may also find that in the process 
of translating, you find that words have multiple meanings and 
can bring a text to the congregation from an angle that they 
have likely not encountered before. 

However you approach the text, your responsibility is to 
stay with the text. Let it speak to you. Give it time to soak into 
your being. There are plenty of examples of preachers who, as 
I heard Grady Nutt once remark, "keep their finger in the Bible 
in case they get to the text." 

Overcitation 

Citing too many Scriptures in one sermon is also a problem. 
It takes away from the central point, and it also doesn't allow 
time for the text to sit with the congregation. Remember, you 
have their attention for only a short while, so you need to make 
sure what you say emphasizes the point of the text and offers 
meaning to and from the text for the congregation. Taking one 
text and surrounding it with four or five more might make your 
point in a lecture or classroom setting, but it doesn't mean that 
the congregation is connecting the dots the way you are—or 
the way you are trying to do it for them. It only means that 
you are throwing a flurry of Scripture at them at such a rate 
that, unless they study it thoroughly later, they will likely lose 
your point. 

If you cite too many Scriptures and you have people taking 
notes, they may not be able to put all the pieces back together 
or remember why they underlined particular passages. It can 
be overwhelming dealing with the nuances of a particular text. 
One need not bring in multiple texts to make a point. And, 
perhaps as the other side of the same coin, if you have to bring 
in multiple texts to make a point, it may be a point too large 
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for a single sermon. Consider a series, study, or something 
other than a Scripture-jammed sermon. 

I have found that I need to look at the texts well in advance 
and spend some time (a few days, even a few weeks) thinking 
about what that passage says to me and how I wish to commu¬ 
nicate that to the congregation. There are some texts that are 
easy to underestimate. The Prodigal Son, the rejection of Jesus in 
Nazareth ("Is this not the carpenter. . .?"), or 1 Corinthians 13. 
They are familiar passages that already live in the consciousness 
of many in the congregation, although you can never take for 
granted how many in the congregation really know the Bible. 
But the temptation is to softball the passages and retread some 
tired sermons that have little to offer and no new observations. 

Passages that are overly familiar are usually the ones that 
take the most work. In some cases, you might not have much 
to add, so you have to do the legwork of truly studying the 
passage in order to apply it to the here and now. What are the 
nuances for this congregation at this point in time? Are there 
aspects that haven't been brought out in your sermons before? 
Are there ideas expressed 
by this passage that people 
might have missed or need to 
see in a new way? Of course, 
there might be passages that 
have been so worked over by 
you or even a previous pastor 
that the congregation groans 
when they hear the passage 
once again. For example, I 
had a friend once tell me that he had now heard the story of 
the Prodigal Son from every point of view except for the fatted 
calf! We can wear a passage out. 


You have the 
attention of the 
congregation for only 
about seven minutes 
before their attention 
starts to wander. 
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We can also assume too much from the congregation on 
behalf of a familiar passage. Some of the most cringe-worthy 
phrases pastors can utter are "I know you all know this story" 
or "In this passage that I am sure is familiar to all of you." 
Don't make those kinds of assumptions. You may have heard 
the passage hundreds of times, but you have to approach the 
material, the text, and the congregation as if no one has heard 
it before. 

I recently did a sermon where, instead of preaching about 
the Twenty-third Psalm, I decided I would go through the 
psalm line by line and draw out the imagery—not to make any 
particular point from the material but to allow the congrega¬ 
tion to contemplate this beloved psalm in a deliberate manner. 
For some, they were so used to hearing it that they hadn't 
really listened to it in a long time. To do a sermon as a line-by¬ 
line examination of a text requires you to stay with the text. 
The Prodigal Son requires you to confine your comments to 
the narrative. To bring in too many outside Scriptures is to take 
away from the fact that, when Jesus told the story, that was 
all he did! Sometimes we have to let the Scripture dictate how 
we create the sermon. That means that we have to ground the 
sermon in the text. 

Sometimes, as is the experience of most preachers, an idea 
will come into your head that is a great sermon, but that has 
nothing to do with the text itself. I would suggest you write 
it down, keep it in a file, and see if there will be a passage to 
which it fits. Don't waste the idea. It could even be the catalyst 
for a later series. You don't want to force an idea onto a text. 
It doesn't work, and it cheapens the text. 

Forcing an idea onto a text is basically hijacking the text to 
make your own point. This is called eisegesis, a "reading into" 
as opposed to the "reading out of" of exegesis. Sometimes it 
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is referred to as proof-texting, which is when a passage is used 
to support an idea of the speaker, even if that is not what the 
passage meant. That isn't fair to the text, it isn't fair to the con¬ 
gregation, and it isn't fair to God. Proof-texting does not take 
into consideration the context of the Scripture, nor does it seek 
to relate to the Scripture per se. Proof-texting is simply trying 
to find words or phrases that match what you want to say. 


The Entire Tenor of Scripture 

If you want to create a sermon series, think of it as your 
response to the entire tenor of Scripture. In 2014, I wanted to 
do something a little different. In planning for the month of 
October, I wanted to blend some of the cultural attributions 
of the month (monsters and horror movies) with a blend of 
a critique of society and the response of the Christian mes¬ 
sage. To that end, I picked four types of monster: Dr. Jekyll 
and Mr. Hyde, zombies, vampires, and mummies. But I picked 
these only after finding passages whose ideas could relate to 
the theme. I had to admit early on that, if I couldn't do that, I 
didn't have a sermon series. I had a series but not one based 
on Scripture or illuminated by Scripture. 

For the first sermon, I began with a reading from Mark 
8:27-33 in which, shortly after confessing Jesus to the Christ, 
Peter is called "Satan" by Jesus. A huge turnaround in atti¬ 
tude! In the text from Mark, Peter sets out to correct Jesus, 
who, it seems in Peter's estimation, had misspoken. After Peter 
had declared Jesus the Christ, he now rebukes what Jesus has 
to say. In response, Jesus calls Peter "Satan." Obviously, this 
does not mean that in that moment Peter actually turned into 
Satan. Instead, it helps to understand that the word Satan 
means "adversary." Satan was not originally a name but a verb 
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that meant "to oppose." Satan became an adversarial descrip¬ 
tive term and eventually the name of the being who opposed 
the work of God. With that passage, I then utilized the story 
of The Strange Case of Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde by Robert Louis 
Stevenson. With those images, biblical and from Stevenson, I 
focused on the idea of the potential for darkness that resides 
in each of us. 

What does this mean for us? It reminds us that each of us 
has the propensity for doing both good and evil. It reminds 
us that we are very much like Peter and the character of Dr. 
Jekyll. We all have our dark side. We all have that aspect of us 
that we struggle to contain, but when it emerges, it threatens 
us, and it threatens those around us. The series was enjoyable 
and a different way to approach the texts and sermons. It was 
not proof-texting, though. It was a thought-out series with a 
theme grounded in ideas found in the Bible. 


Wrestle with the Angel 

Like Jacob wrestling with the angel, sometimes grappling with 
the text can be tough. This brings me back to the idea of let¬ 
ting the text speak to you. You have to do the work. Just a 
cursory reading of the passage isn't enough. Waiting for the 
Holy Spirit to inspire you on a Saturday night isn't enough. 
You have to wrestle with the passage and let it speak. To our 
frustration, sometimes Scripture doesn't speak quickly. It takes 
time and the willingness to be open to what God is trying to 
communicate to you, for you and for your congregation. In 
some ways, it is like listening to your great-grandmother. The 
point may not be readily available, but the experience is there. 
Listen for the still, small voice. Pray the Scripture in your prayer 
time. The message is there. It may take time, and when you 
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have it, you will have something unique to say for the people 
who come to hear the Good News from you. 


Questions for Reflection 

1. Why might having too many Scripture references in a 
sermon be problematic? 

2. What passages are so familiar that they are difficult to 
use? 

3. What is the difference between creating a series on a 
topic that you want to explore and proof-texting? 

4. What are some consistent themes in your sermons? 
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• • • • • 

BALAAM AND THE DANGER 
OF PREACHING 


P reaching is dangerous. What I mean by this is that preach¬ 
ing is an audacious task. The preacher, set apart by the 
community of faith, is called to give voice to the Holy in our 
midst. To preach is to declare, and in making the declaration, 
preachers set themselves apart as they are also set apart. This 
will often mean standing up in the face of the golden calves of 
the world and calling them what they are—idols. 

Preaching is the kind of ministry that can put you in the 
crosshairs of those who would lure the people to those idols 
intentionally. Preaching is, nonetheless, what is required from 
a minister of the gospel. Jeremiah declared, referring to God, 
that he would happily not preach, but "If I say, 'I will not men¬ 
tion him, or speak any more in his name,' then within me there 
is something like a burning fire shut up in my bones; I am weary 
with holding it in, and I cannot" (Jer. 20:9, NRSV). To answer 
a call to preach should come with the sober recognition that 
there is risk in the disquiet¬ 
ing realization that speaking 

truth to power is dangerous, i There are genuine 

It is, in a gross understate- ; risks in preaching. 

ment, no small task. 
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Preaching can take the form of speaking prophetically. The 
task of the prophetic voice, defined so eloquently by Walter 
Brueggemann, is "to nurture, nourish, and evoke a conscious¬ 
ness and perception alternative to the consciousness and 
perception of the dominant culture around us." 1 Prophetic 
preaching seeks to reorient people within the world more 
than it is a proclamation against the world. Sadly, the idea of 
the prophetic voice has been almost completely co-opted by the 
fundamentalist doomsayers and world-end predictors. In the 
Bible, a prophet speaks on behalf of God. 

What we encounter with the prophets in the biblical wit¬ 
ness are persons who are not mere social critics; prophets criti¬ 
cize the religious and those who seek to manipulate God. Think 
of the boldness of Isaiah, who proclaimed, "Your new moons 
and appointed feasts my soul hates; they have become a bur¬ 
den to me; I am weary of bearing them" (Isa. 1:14, NRSV). Or 
the striking passage in Micah that outlines what God desires: 
justice, kindness, and a particular level of humility (Mic. 6:8). 
What we find is God calling God's people toward God's way, 
which for many is an uncomfortable direction. Even in our 
congregations, people are often uncomfortable because the 
sermons point to values and a way of life that stands in direct 
contrast to most "isms," such as sexism, ageism, capitalism, 
nationalism, racism, and even traditionalism. 

When I became a full member of the volunteer fire depart¬ 
ment, I was given a shirt with a badge. Very formal-looking. 
And on Halloween the fire department was deputized to help 
patrol the streets of the small town. The first year I did that, I 
had a great time. I walked around the town with my big flash¬ 
light and my great looking "formal shirt." The second year I 


1 Walter Brueggemann, 77?e Prophetic Imagination (Philadelphia, PA: 
Fortress Press, 1978), 13. 
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did it, I realized as I walked down a poorly lit, tree-lined street 
that I was a symbol of authority. Even though I was wearing 
a firefighter badge, it was a badge. It made me official. Some 
people might not look too closely. I was a representative fig¬ 
ure. My naivete about the evening quickly vanished. 

Our chief had, on other occasions, stressed the point that 
when we go out on call, we are representatives of the depart¬ 
ment. As the Christian adage goes, "We are the only Bible 
some people will ever read (or hear)." We represent something 
larger than ourselves. To do so is to humbly take on great 
responsibility. It can be joyful and wonderful, but it can also 
place you on poorly lit, tree-lined streets. 

In the Old Testament, we read the story of the prophet 
Balaam in the book of Numbers, and we encounter Balak, king 
of Moab, who wishes to hire a non-Hebrew prophet to curse 
the Hebrews, his enemy. With the Hebrew people comes a 
future that Balak does not want. They represent a change, a 
threat, and a shift in the existing power structure, and as such, 
in Balak's view, they need to be eliminated. But as is often the 
case in such stories, the very thing the powerful try to prevent 
comes to pass precisely because of their actions. 

In the story of Balak and Balaam, the Hebrew people are 
blessed rather than cursed. Not only this, but they are, in effect, 
empowered to become the force, the future, and the people 
Balak feared they would be. Despite Balak's best effort, change 
arrives. Despite Balak's insistence, Balaam cannot destroy those 
he does not have the power to curse. It is here that we begin 
to see why the prophetic voice is so dangerous and sometimes 
feared: it is uncontrollable. If it is authentic, it is truth-filled and 
accountable to God, which makes it untamable. 

What Balaam strives to do is obey the word of God. While 
he is paid for his services, despite not being Hebrew, his loyalty 
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is not for sale. He recognizes God for who God is and will 
speak only what God tells him. Balak, not used to being told 
no, believes that, if he pays Balaam enough, Balaam will say 
whatever he, not God, instructs. This, of course, is similar to 
the preacher's plight, yet preachers are often caught in feeling 
they have dual loyalties: to the congregation and to God. This 
points to a false dichotomy. As Bob Dylan once sang, "It may 
be the devil, or it may be the Lord, but you've got to serve 
somebody." 2 The same is true in making the decision to serve 
God and a congregation. Scripture is full of passages that warn 
against trying to serve multiple masters. 

What we can learn from Balaam is that he might work 
for Balak, but he serves God. Given that, we see that Balaam 
will go and speak to whomever, in whatever setting. His mes¬ 
sage, however, comes from God and is not dependent upon 
pay, influence, or circumstance. This approach also runs a high 
probability of rendering a preacher unpopular. 

When asked whose side God was on in the Civil War, 
Abraham Lincoln is said to have responded that he was much 
more concerned about being on God's side than determining 
whose side God was on. This is Balaam's attitude. It is irrel¬ 
evant whether Balaam's words support the status quo or are 
countercultural. What matters is that Balaam speaks for God. 
And there was also a message to the Hebrews—God is God 
even to those beyond the Hebrew tribes. God speaks to and 
can use even the Gentiles. Let us, in our context, also be aware 
that even non-Christians can speak for God. 

The work of the preacher and the prophetic voice is the 
work of seeing past and into the larger context of the bigger 
picture. As Samuel Wells wrote, "Prophecy means placing an 


2 Bob Dylan, "Gotta Serve Somebody," track 1 on Slow Train Coming, 
Colombia Records, 1979. 
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individual, an institution, or a situation in the light of a greater 
story." 3 It is speaking an acknowledging word to tradition with 
a view and understanding of the past, but also it speaks of the 
unfolding future with the recognition that it could be, or will 
likely be, something other\\\an what was. This kind of preach¬ 
ing is grounded in the voice of God, who isn't necessarily tra¬ 
ditional, canonized, or popular. Consequently, the prophetic 
voice strives to move the listener forward while communicat¬ 
ing "confidence in God in the face of doubt." 4 

Prophetic preaching reminds us that God will not be con¬ 
tained. God is active and, as Isaiah proclaims, God brings new¬ 
ness as when God says: "I am about to do a new thing; ... do 
you not perceive it?" (Isa. 43:19, NRSV). The unsettling word 
of God has the ability to upend the establishment of human 
power in favor of the disenfranchised and seekers of the king¬ 
dom of God. In the experience of many preachers, this kind 
of proclamation is not usually welcome, especially to those in 
power. It isn't welcome to tradition because it calls people to 
remember and move on, as the hymn "The Day of New Begin¬ 
nings" so eloquently says. It isn't necessarily welcome to the 
disenfranchised because, while it may offer newness, it is also 
a warning and reminder that, should they come to power, they 
too will be held accountable. 

Prophetic preaching, then, is a balancing act. It both dis¬ 
arms and empowers the people. It is an uncommon word, 
not contained in the marketplace for quick sale or sold in slick 
packaging. Preaching in general and prophetic preaching in 
particular is an alternative word that comes from without 
rather than being created by committee. Be aware, though, 


3 Samuel Wells, Speaking the Truth (Nashville, TN: Abingdon Press, 
2008), 5. 

4 Ibid., 37. 
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that the voice that heroically led the Hebrews out of Egypt was 
quickly vilified. Yet, the prophetic voice beckons the people to 
go with God with hope for the future and to be a part of the 
new thing that God is doing. 

It should be said that pastors do not always set out to offer 
a prophetic message, let alone be a prophet. You may not 
even be the one to recognize that what you have said is a pro¬ 
phetic word. Unlike Balaam, we craft our sermons; we work on 
what we will say. The profundity of the prophetic message, at 
least to me, is that it happens when it happens. If you provide 
the means, passion, and are open to God, the Spirit can move 
and the prophetic voice of God can ring out—not because of 
you but through you. 

I have found that some of the more profound sermons I 
have offered take on a life of their own in delivery. Sometimes, 
after the service, I realize that people have heard something 
in my words that was far beyond what I had intended. Other 
times, the preacher knows going in to the delivery of the ser¬ 
mon that the words on the page are fire and that, while you 
are behind them and you feel called to say them, they are 
going to hit with explosive force, even if you never raise your 
voice. 

If anything, I wish to remind you that you are the repre¬ 
sentative and spokesperson for the faith. With it comes great 
responsibility. With it also comes the need to recognize that 
what you have to say can change people's lives (including your 
own) and can shape the future. It should give us pause and 
continually remind us that there must be a certain level of 
humility in approaching the task of preaching. 
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Questions for Reflection 

1. What are the dual loyalties of the preacher? 

2. How can prophetic preaching be a balancing act? 

3. What are some examples of prophetic sermons that 
you've heard or preached? How were they received? 

4. Why is preaching dangerous? 
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• • • • • 

CRAFTING THE 
ILLUSTRATION 


I n most sermons, there comes a moment when you want 
to emphasize the point by telling a story, sharing an obser¬ 
vation, or using some other means to help the congregation 
more fully understand. This is where you need a well-crafted 
illustration. Illustrations can make or break a sermon, and they 
are notoriously tricky to work with. That is because the illus¬ 
tration is to enhance the point; however, it can also quickly 
become the point and the rest of the sermon is wrenched into 
service of the illustration. 

I have found over the years that the illustration (or searching 
for the right one) can stall the work on a sermon and generate 
writer's block. Most of the time that frustration or stall comes 
from the fact that preachers tend to believe that we have to 
have one. Let me make this clear: not every sermon needs an 
illustration, but they do make your sermons more memorable. 
People will remember the story long after they have forgot¬ 
ten your point. However, illustrations are not a requirement. 

I would suggest that you first put the pieces of your sermon 
together, and later, as you are writing, allow your brain to pull 
stories to mind that reflect or echo the point of the Scripture 
or that fill out the narrative of your point. 
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They are like seasoning in a recipe. Use a pinch for a great 
deal of flavor. Conversely, dump them in haphazardly and they 
will overwhelm everything else. When I was a student pastor, I 


had the fortune of working 
with a wonderful pastor who 
did a great job at showing me 
the ropes of the ministry. I 
learned a great deal from her, 
and it is to her that I owe 
quite a bit of my pastoral 
development. 


People remember 
your illustrations. 
Use them wisely and 
judiciously. 


However, she also had the tendency to use many, too 
many in my view, illustrations in a sermon—five or six. One or 
two is often more than enough. When you reach number five, 
the people have lost the point you were trying to make by try¬ 
ing to tie all the illustrations together. That's why, when I look 
back at the sermons I was writing during those years, I notice 
that there are almost no illustrations in those sermons. In the 
instances where there are illustrations, I had gone to great 
lengths to make sure that they were short and tied directly to 
the larger point of the message. 

The key to using illustrations is that they have to tie in. 
They are there to add or embellish the point. The story is not 
the point. Have you ever heard someone tell a string of stories 
and call it a sermon? It may be entertaining and make you look 
great in the eyes of the congregation, but if the illustration 
doesn't speak to the point, drop it. No matter how good of an 
illustration it might have been, if it doesn't tie to the Scripture 
or what God has put on your heart, it needs to go. Otherwise 
it will lead you and the congregation down a rabbit hole. 

I have also learned that the best illustrations are ones that 
come from your own life and experience. Why? Because they 
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are your stories. They are from your own experience, and peo¬ 
ple can tell the difference between your own story and your 
telling of someone else's story. Those personal stories lend 
themselves to creating the sermons that people remember 
because they remember that you shared something personal, 
they remember how it fit with the Scripture, and they will 
remember the story when they read the Scripture again, and 
you made your point without having to jump to a new idea. Be 
careful, however, that the sermon doesn't become about you. 
If you use someone else's story, put it in your own words and 
practice saying it out loud so it is authentic. 

When it comes to illustrations, another salient point to keep 
in mind is that the more you have to explain the illustration, the 
faster you lose the attention of your congregation. The illustra¬ 
tion needs to be concise and clear. Likewise, after the sermon 
you shouldn't need to explain how your illustration fit with the 
message. If people have to ask, you missed the mark. 

Shortly before I graduated high school, the preacher of the 
church I attended offered an illustration taken from the comic 
strip Blondie by Chic Young. I remember that it was taken from 
one of the Sunday editions of the comic strip, which was in 
nine panels. How do I remember that? Because the preacher 
was so meticulous in describing each panel that my best friend 
leaned over to me and whispered, "What is this, Blondie: The 
Novell" I also remember working very hard to stifle a laugh. As 
it was, the description of the comic strip was way too long and 
by the time he got to the punch line it didn't matter. Blondie: 
The Novel failed to connect with me or my best friend, and I 
recall nothing else about the sermon. 

I heard a story from one person who said that when she 
was a child, her preacher used to refer to the comic strip Pea¬ 
nuts. He thought Charlie Brown and Lucy were funny, and he 
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derived great theological insight from their adventures. She 
admitted that her preacher piqued her interest because up 
until then, she hadn't paid much attention to that comic. But 
she also didn't think Lucy pulling the football out from Charlie 
Brown was funny, and she certainly didn't think Peanuts had 
much to do with God. She just didn't get it. If you drive your 
point home with a story that your congregation doesn't get 
or doesn't relate to their life experience, what good is it? Your 
point gets lost, and you missed the opportunity to connect 
people with God. 

While I believe the best illustrations are personal stories, 
there are times in which we don't have personal stories that 
line up or could be used as an illustration for a particular text. 
At that point, I usually tend to do without. However, there 
are other options available: colleagues, books, movies, articles 
you've read, or podcasts you've heard. Having trouble finding 
illustrations or even the right illustration is often an issue for 
more inexperienced pastors—they just don't have enough life 
experience. A friend told me that a minister she knew was so 
desperate for a good illustration that he called the bishop— 
who, by the way, supplied a good one. While you may not 
want to call the bishop, swapping stories with other pastors 
over a meal is a good way to get illustrations, and it makes for 
a fun lunch. But remember that using stories that are not yours 
has drawbacks. Not everyone may have seen the movie, heard 
the song, or thought the comedian you mention is funny. 

Likewise, if you show a movie clip, just be very careful. 
There are a number of reasons for caution. First and foremost, 
the movie clip isn't you. It isn't a personal story, nor is it one 
that you can put into context without having to spend time 
setting it up. Second, as the clip progresses, you may see the 
connection it has to your sermon, but the congregation may 
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not. That comes from the fact that you know the full context 
of the movie clip whereas those watching may not know the 
background, the tone, or even the point of the clip. 

Another reason for caution comes from the fact that 
sometimes your audience just isn't going to connect with the 
images on the screen. For example, when I was a teenager, 
"Star Trek: The Next Generation" was a new series on televi¬ 
sion. One afternoon, I was watching a rerun of the show at my 
grandparents' home. My grandmother, who was in her 80s 
at that point, saw the character of Lt. Worf, a Klingon, on the 
screen. 1 She asked me, "What is the matter with that man's 
head?" I laughed and said, "That's makeup." She answered, 
"Oh." She paused a few moments. Then she said, "Still. What's 
wrong with his head?" 

You might think her reply was a bit strange, but my grand¬ 
mother tended to believe that what she saw on television was 
real. In her mind, Lt. Worf was a real man who had quite the 
forehead abnormality. I'm not saying that something like that 
will happen with people in your congregation, but it shows 
just how differently people can see the same thing. While you 
might know the whole context of the movie, knowing that full 
context makes a huge difference in its interpretation. Therefore, 
if you don't set up the movie clip properly, it becomes a dis¬ 
traction and a point unto itself. And if setting up the movie clip 
takes longer than the clip itself (much like B/ondie: The Novel) 
you are wasting your time and the time of the congregation. 

Another danger is that a clip you might deem appropriate 
may not sit well with everyone. It might be from a television 
show or movie to which someone in the congregation has an 
objection. For example, you might want to use a movie clip 


1 If you don't know who Lt. Worf is, you can begin to see how this 
illustration might not work without further explanation. 
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that demonstrates how the church can miss the boat. To do 
this you might select a scene from the movie Dogma. In this 
movie the Catholic Church decides to retire the crucifix in favor 
of "Buddy Christ" because, as the Roman Catholic Cardinal 
Glick (played by George Carlin, who some find objectionable 
in and of himself) says, "Christ didn't come to give us the wil¬ 
lies. He came to help us out. He was a booster!" 

While that scene makes the point, it comes from a movie 
that many people might find distasteful. If all they saw was 
the clip in church, they might go download the movie and be 
surprised at the deep theological and philosophical issues the 
movie addresses. Or they might be angry with you for "recom¬ 
mending" it. Do you see what happened? You did not recom¬ 
mend it. However, in showing the clip, they believed you were 
suggesting that it was OK—and even possibly OK for all audi¬ 
ences. You showed the clip in church, after all. 

I have made it a practice of /70?recomnnending any movie— 
even ones I reference (not show, but just reference). I do a dis¬ 
claimer each time I mention a movie because I know that just 
because / like it and / think it makes a good point, that movie 
might not fit for everyone in the congregation. Schindler's List, 
Spotlight, or 42 are good examples. These are all great movies 
(in my opinion)—well directed with great casts and writing. 
But they are not appropriate for all ages and require a little 
more from the viewer than, say, Zootopia. Remember, people 
in the pew will see your use of a movie clip as tacit approval of 
the entire movie. 

Remember Murphy's Law: Whatever can go wrong will go 
wrong, especially when it comes to technology in the worship 
service. 

Another danger of using video clips is the blessing and 
curse that is technology. What if, just as you have built the 
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scene up and are ready to show the clip . . . nothing hap¬ 
pens? The computer doesn't communicate with the projec¬ 
tor. The projector has gone into sleep mode. The computer 
doesn't recognize the format of the video. There isn't anyone 
to press "play." A whole list of things can and do go wrong 
with media. That makes for a stressful moment or two or ten. 
And by the time everything is back up and running, you have 
lost your audience. 

Remember illustrations are tools, not the point. They are 
there to enhance. Use sparingly and wisely. 

One more thing. When you use illustrations that contain 
names of people, especially those that are known to your con¬ 
gregation, be sure that you either have their express permis¬ 
sion or change the names and circumstances for the sake of 
confidentiality. This also applies when using stories describing 
the cute things your kids have done. 


Questions for Review 

1. Why might too many illustrations hurt the sermon? 

2. What kinds of illustrations do you remember hearing? 
Why do you remember them? 

3. What makes personal illustrations compelling? 

4. Where are good places to find illustrations? 

5. What are the pros and cons of using personal 
illustrations? 
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WRITING THE SERMON 


T he process of writing a sermon is different for all of us. 

This chapter provides two sermon approaches that you 
can use and adapt. One uses Scripture as a starting point and 
the other uses a theme as a starting point. 

In both cases, before I start to work, I take a moment to be 
in prayer. Prayer helps us open to the text, to the message, to 
the process, and to God. Prayer helps us avoid starting the task 
of sermon writing with a cluttered mind. 

Then we begin. 


Starting with Scripture 
Part I: Engaging the Text 

If you are a lectionary preacher or are simply starting with a 
text, the best thing to do is have it in front of you. As an 
example, let's use Matthew 9:9-13, RSV. 1 


1 When utilizing a particular translation, there are some things to 
take into consideration: What version of the Bible is in the pews? 
What version are you reading from on Sunday morning? If some¬ 
one is reading from the congregation or it is on a screen, you 
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1. Read the text closely. You might want to read it out 
loud. Reading will provide you with a chance to see the text for 
yourself. Try to see the text with fresh eyes. 

As Jesus passed on from there, he saw a man called Mat¬ 
thew sitting at the tax office; and he said to him, "Follow 
me." And he rose and followed him. 

And as he sat at table in the house, behold, many 
tax collectors and sinners came and sat down with Jesus 
and his disciples. And when the Pharisees saw this, they 
said to his disciples, "Why does your teacher eat with 
tax collectors and sinners?" But when he heard it, he 
said, "Those who are well have no need of a physician, 
but those who are sick. Go and learn what this means, 'I 
desire mercy, and not sacrifice.' For I came not to call the 
righteous, but sinners." 

2. Ask yourself questions about the text: the who, 
what, when, where, and why. Flow has the text been inter¬ 
preted over time? What sticks out as you read it? Why? Flere 
are some examples of points to consider and questions to ask 
yourself. 

• The author of this passage describes Matthew as a 
"tax collector." What does that mean to you? 

• What did that term mean to the people in Jesus's time? 
Are they the same or different for our own time, and in 
what ways are they the same or different? 

need to make sure that what is being read is the same translation 
from which you developed your sermon. Otherwise, some of the 
points you might seek to make might not resonate as well as you 
would like. 
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• Who were the Pharisees? What did they believe? How 
did they act? 

• Jesus is described as sitting at table with tax collectors 
and "sinners." Again, like the title "tax collector," what 
does the word sinner mean? 

• Does the word sinner refer to a particular class of peo¬ 
ple? Does it refer to a particular activity in which these 
people have participated? 

• What was the social stigma of associating with these 
groups (because tax collector and sinner seem to be 
two categories here)? 

• Jesus tells the Pharisees, "Go and learn what this 
means, 'I desire mercy, and not sacrifice.'" This is a 
quote from Hosea (in particular, Hos. 6:6). What did 
the passage from Hosea mean in its original setting? 

Answering these questions may not give you a sermon (actu¬ 
ally, it might), but it will provide you with a strong background 
and understanding of the text itself. Understanding who tax 
collectors and sinners were is of great importance when study¬ 
ing this passage because of Jesus's dealings with them. 

This passage also draws us into a study of Hosea. Hearing 
the context of Hosea brings with it a new meaning to Jesus's 
words. If you can understand Hosea's meaning, then you can 
help elucidate Jesus's point to your congregation. Don't assume 
that you know the answers to these questions. Look them up. 
Research. You will usually find something new each time. So, 
where do you go to find the answers to these questions? 

I love books. I truly do. I know the internet is far quicker, but 
books typically have a higher degree of reliability and trustwor¬ 
thiness. Some helpful resources include Harper's Bible Diction¬ 
ary anti New Interpreter's Dictionary of the Bible. Sources that 
write from a Jewish background can be particularly interesting. 
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In this case regarding "Pharisees," consider using a book like 
Jewish Contemporaries of Jesus: Pharisees, Sadducees, Ess- 
enesdj Gunter Stemberger, translated by Alan Mahnke. It isn't 
sermon-ready material, but it is great background reading. 
Books by Jewish scholar Geza Vermes are always informative. 
Books from other points of view often give nuances that we 
can easily overlook. 

Likewise, context is important: Jesus's and also Hosea's. 
What was the setting in which Hosea wrote? To whom was he 
writing? Clearly Jesus drew from his teachings. What does that 
say about Jesus and what he wanted to say? 

3. Ask yourself, "So what?" You have asked questions 
and researched your answers. Now what difference does it 
make that you have learned all these things? What is God say¬ 
ing to you and how you live through the text? What issues 
in the life of your congregation come to mind? Why will the 
Scripture help them live more closely connected with God and 
with each other? What new thing is God trying to say to you? 

Questions for Review 

1. Choose your text. What are some different ways to 
approach the text? What is the who, what, when, 
where, and why of the text? 

2. What words need clarification? 

3. What questions do you have regarding the text? 

4. What is the "so what?" of the text in real, everyday 
life? 

Part II: Find Your Point 

Once you have the background information and have, to the 
best of your ability, defined words, phrases, and characters in 
the text, it is time to begin organizing your ideas on paper. As 
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I would do it, the process looks kind of messy, but it isn't for 
public consumption, so don't sweat how it looks. 

What I often do at this point is take the passage and print 
it out at the top of a page. I then start writing notes about the 
passage that I have gathered from my research. After I have 
those notes on the page, I write anything and everything that 
comes to mind, but usually in my own shorthand—as notes to 
myself. As I do this, I don't think about a sermon so much as 
getting ideas on the page. 

This can be slow or, as I have often found, it can come 
rapid-fire. You have to write quickly and jump from idea to 
idea. But don't worry. That's the point of this part of the 
exercise—getting your ideas down on the page. Don't worry 
if they connect or if they are big, fully formed sentences. They 
probably won't connect initially and will simply be pieces of 
ideas. Again, that's quite all right. Write as much and as long 
as you can. 

After doing this for a while, I then look over what I have 
written and start to look for either patterns (sentences or ideas 
that go together) or themes that stand out. Then I start circling 
points I like and drawing arrows connecting similar points. 
When I finish this, I find that I may have enough points for 
more than one sermon. I pick the stronger ones or the ones I 
feel I can work with more creatively and start outlining. 

I tend to think of it as putting together a playlist. As with 
a playlist, I pull all kinds of songs from my repertoire of music 
that could run for several hours. Then I start the process of 
culling the list by listening closely to which songs complement 
each other. As I start doing that, I notice that there are some 
songs that just don't seem to go with others. For example, 
following a John Denver ballad with a blistering heavy metal 
song just does not flow. The same is true with the ideas you 
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now have on the page. At first, you might be able to see only 
scattered or disconnected ideas. Don't worry about that. What 
you have in front of you are the songs of the playlist—the 
points that will eventually become your sermon. 

Sometimes as you do this you will find that the idea you 
wish to follow leaps off the page at you. You can see the order, 
you can feel the flow of the narrative, and you are off and run¬ 
ning. That is a great feeling and, once it hits, you should follow 
its lead. You are probably on to the big point of your sermon. 
Most of the time, though, you are going to have to look at 
the pieces you have in front of you. Where do you see con¬ 
nections? What themes have you written down that can go 
together? Is there a point that seems to resurface? Are there 
points that, while good, don't seem to fit with the rest? 

So, on my page based on the passage from Matthew 9:9— 
13, I have written the following: 

• RE: tax collector—we really don't appreciate how 
hated these people were. 

• Jesus's ministry is about healing—here healing is in 
community with outcasts. 

• There were the pious and, in their eyes, there was 
everyone else. The pious won't speak to Jesus, they 
only speak to Jesus's disciples. Too good to talk to 
Jesus? 

• The Pharisees don't engage with Jesus directly. 

• There is an issue of honor and shame at work between 
the Pharisees and Jesus. 

• The passage from Hosea—it is not in acts of wor¬ 
ship that faith is found, but in love and the knowl¬ 
edge of God. 
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There is also a four-point definition of the beliefs and prac¬ 
tices of the Pharisees. There are a few other Scripture pas¬ 
sages, so my note says, "See Romans 3:23," which means that 
I thought there was a potential connection between the two 
passages. It may be that, as I start to write, I want to draw that 
connection out, or it may be that I can make the point of the 
sermon without it. As I said, I want to get everything down 
that I can. And, of course, my page is not neat. Words from 
the text are circled, arrows are all over it, words are misspelled, 
and some ideas have been scratched out, rewritten, and then 
scratched out again. 

This is also when you have to start crafting the sermon; it's 
in a rough form. You can't cram every idea into a sermon. You 
have to go with the stronger or clearer points. Don't discard 
the other points, though! Save them for when the text comes 
back around in three years or for a Bible study. Knowledge is 
knowledge. Use it! 

Questions for Review 

1. Take the time to look at the text and your notes. What 
jumps out at you? 

2. What are some points you see that you wish to make 
a part of your sermon? 

Part III: Construct the Outline 

Now that you have all the notes on the page, start looking over 
them and see if a conclusion jumps out at you—as in, where 
do you want the sermon to go? Once you have that, like the 
playlist, start aligning the notes around it. Or is there a central 
theme to the text you discovered from studying it? How do 
you want to lead into that point? 
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What I began to see in the Matthew 9:9-13 example was 
that there was contention between the Pharisees and Jesus 
over those with whom Jesus associated. That also means that 
there are multiple avenues in this passage to follow. What 
does Jesus's association with tax collectors and sinners mean 
(then and now)? What does Jesus's response and quote from 
Hosea mean in relation to this? How would the Pharisees 
have reacted? 

In preparing the sermon, however, I can't follow every trail. 
Like the playlist, I have to start selecting the points that I want 
to keep and recognize the ones that don't work. It could be 
that it isn't until you start writing the sermon that you are able 
to notice what does and does not fit. Most of the time it makes 
sense from the notes, but sometimes it is in putting word on 
page that you see that something just doesn't quite fit. 

I began to put the notes into categories, and these catego¬ 
ries will become points. 

• Inclusion 

• Cultural attitudes 

• Definitions 

• The Pharisees and their point of view as presented in 
this passage and in Matthew 

• Hosea 

• Jesus's point 

As I am putting the outline together, I am in my mind cre¬ 
ating a road map of where I want to start and stop. I also have 
to recognize that if I am going to make larger points about 
who Jesus is, I need to start with a clear understanding of 
the words. Therefore, the outline begins with definitions. Once 
those are addressed, they can be called back throughout the 
sermon. Then I focus on the observation of Jesus's actions with 
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the outcasts. This leads naturally into the words of the Phari¬ 
sees that can be understood (as per my studies of their views 
and how they are portrayed in Matthew) as critical of Jesus, 
even though they don't actually speak to Jesus directly. Finally, 
we have Jesus's response. What does Hosea mean? How is 
Jesus utilizing the quote? What is Jesus's point? While I have 
outlined the text at this point, I haven't necessarily outlined the 
sermon. But I am on my way because I have a structure from 
which to work. 

The outline so far would look something like this: 

1. Define tax collectors and sinners and the cultural 
understanding of these terms in Jesus's time. 

2. What does it mean for Jesus to be with them at table? 

3. The Pharisees (define). 

4. The Pharisees' reaction to Jesus. 

5. Jesus's answer: Hosea—What did Hosea mean? 

6. What is Jesus saying? 

For some, the outline might be on a new sheet of paper. 
I often make it far less formal and put a 1, 2, 3, etc., by the 
actual notes I have taken and draw a lot of arrows. Again, this 
isn't for public consumption. It is for you to put your sermon 
together. These points, though, will often (though written and 
rewritten more clearly) become the body of your sermon. 

Questions for Review 

1. Choose your own Scripture and practice outlining it. 

2. Do you have adequate resources? Do you need some 
new resources? 

3. This process takes time. Are you spending enough 
time doing the research to glean all you need from the 
Scripture? 
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Part IV: Write the Draft 

When I was in high school, we always had to write a rough or 
first draft. I hated that. It seemed like too much work. I only 
wanted to write it once because I wanted to be done with the 
assignment! There is the temptation to do this with sermons 
and let your rough or first draft be it. Let me encourage you to 
fight that temptation. Write your first pass as a draft. Because 
as you do, you will also begin the process of hearing the ser¬ 
mon coming together in your head. As that happens, you 
begin to write the points from the outline while making your 
own points in the sermon. This is where the outline begins to 
transform into a sermon. More important, this is where you 
begin to invest yourself \u the sermon. So far it has been an 
essay or research paper. Now you are creating as you listen to 
God and the needs of your congregation. You are also begin¬ 
ning to decide what and how much from your notes you wish 
to include. 

In the example of Matthew 9, I found the definitions 
important. Therefore, I wrote: 

In verses 9 and 10 we hear the calling of Matthew, a tax 
collector, which lets us know that one of the disciples of 
Jesus was one of the most hated and despised groups of 
people in Jewish society. Not only did tax collectors often 
overcharge, but they often skimmed off the top to make 
themselves a good amount of money. Not only this, but 
tax collectors worked for Herod and, thereby default, 
Rome—the occupational force. 

In handling foreign currency, tax collectors handled 
objects with images of pagan gods on them—idols. In 
the minds of some, this made them idolaters. They were 
rich; they cheated; they were viewed as turncoats and 
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traitors; they dealt with idolatrous currency; and, accord¬ 
ing to Jewish law, they were banned from worship in the 
synagogue. Mostly because Leviticus 19:35 states to not 
be dishonest when measuring quantities. But tax collec¬ 
tors were also considered unclean, and they were often 
lumped in with the worst of society—with robbers and 
murderers. So, long story short, Matthew would have 
been unwelcome in most Jewish homes. 

I knew that this was a large part of what I wanted to com¬ 
municate. I also wanted to communicate how the Pharisees 
were portrayed in the Gospel of Matthew. The pharisaic char¬ 
acter we think of today is considered condemning and legal¬ 
istic, and our understanding stems from an understanding of 
outward orthodoxy, getting the rules right, rather than being 
about personal and corporate transformation or practical help. 
Unlike Jesus, the Pharisees in this passage appear here to be 
more interested in condemning than in engaging or encourag¬ 
ing. They were much more concerned with their own standing 
than with that of others. These were the points I felt I needed 
to make in order to move the congregation to an understand¬ 
ing of Jesus's response and quote of Hosea. 

Jesus quotes Hosea 6:6: "I desire mercy, and not sacrifice." 
Jesus is saying, "Go learn what that means," to the religious 
people. And what does it mean? It means that, as important 
as ritual righteousness might be, a right relationship with God 
is not in the acts of duty and behavior that strictly conform to 
the law; rather, a right relationship—faith—is recognized by 
love and the knowledge of God that motivates us to live godly 
lives. Writing this, I know I have settled on my points I want my 
sermon to make. 

I still often write my draft longhand. It slows me down and 
helps me to focus on the process of writing, and it also forces 
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me to be concise. I want to be clear, and I don't want to be 
long-winded. As such, I have found that writing it longhand 
tends to keep me working for smaller paragraphs and clearer 
points. It is in this process where you begin to work on your 
examples and illustrations, should they be needed. (See the 
chapter "Crafting the Illustration.") 

When writing your draft, keep in mind that you are writ¬ 
ing something that will be delivered orally. It will be heard by 
the congregation. This means that you need short paragraphs 
and clearly defined points. Let what you write reflect your own 
speaking rhythm and remember that most people's attention 
will begin to wander after three to four minutes—seven min¬ 
utes tops. Keep that in mind as you begin to select your illus¬ 
trations, props, or visuals. It is not just children who have short 
attention spans, so don't have too many points—sometimes 
one point is plenty. And the points should all culminate in the 
conclusion, where you drive your points home. 

In writing the draft, I have the points I wish to bring to the 
congregation; my task in writing is to structure these points in 
a way that flows. I don't want to jump around; nor do I wish 
to say, "Oh yeah, what I meant to say was . . ." What you are 
doing is working to communicate the information you have 
compiled in a way befitting and of benefit to the congrega¬ 
tion. You are bringing God's word to them and expressing it 
in a way that can be clearly grasped and then lived out. You 
are working to convey the meaning of the text so that it has 
meaning for the congregation. 

This is also the time when you need to organize the parts 
of the sermon using an introduction, body, application, and 
conclusion. The three questions you should consider at this 
point are: How do you introduce the sermon? How does it 
relate to the congregation? What impact do you want the 
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sermon to have and what do you want the congregation to 
do as a result? Hopefully the outline has already provided you 
with the last point, and your rough draft has fleshed some of 
that out as well. Another way to think about your sermon is 
telling what you are going to say, then the "what?" followed 
by the "so what?" and finally, the "now what?" 

A friend of mine had an associate whose sermons were 
always dreaded by the congregation. That was because no 
matter what the text said, he always worked his sermons back 
to Matthew 25 and ended up with the same last point. While 
the point was important and everyone agreed with it—he told 
them that they needed to care for the poor—he repeated it 
so often that his sermons lost their power. The sermons were 
stale in the ears of the congregation and were beginning to 
be counterproductive. Using a lectionary can help us avoid 
preaching our hobby horses. The lectionary will take us places 
we wouldn't ordinarily choose to go but that, nevertheless, the 
congregation needs to hear. I also had a colleague who always 
made the congregation uneasy because she asked them to do 
something, either during or after the message. But because 
she was well loved, she got away with it. For her, asking for a 
response was effective. My point is, know your congregation 
and pay attention to their limits. 

As preachers, we also need to recognize that we can't just 
make our points. We need to have a rapport with the text, 
with the sermon, and with the congregation; our sermons 
must also come from the heart, born out of an authentic rela¬ 
tionship with God. 

Remember this helpful rubric: 

• Introduction: What you are going to say. This is the 
"telling what." 
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• Body: What you said you were going to say. This is the 
"what?" itself. 

• Application: What it means to the modern ear. This is 
the "so what?" 

• Conclusion: Where your points lead. This is the "now 
what?" 

Not every sermon needs to follow this pattern, but follow¬ 
ing this can help you keep structure and focus. 

Questions for Review 

1. Why is an outline necessary? 

2. How many drafts are necessary for you? 

3. Have you allotted sufficient time for your sermon prep¬ 
aration? How much time do you usually spend? 

4. How far in advance do you plan out your sermon top¬ 
ics and Scriptures? 

Part V: Write the Sermon 

After you have written the draft, let it sit for a little while. I like 
to have a draft written for a day before I start working on the 
final form. 2 That way when I return to it, I am reading it with 
some distance, some objectivity. It's easier for me to step into 
the shoes of those who will be listening to the sermon. Writing 
the final form immediately after the rough draft isn't advisable 
because you are still in the mind-set of the rough draft. When 
you take a day between the two, you might find that while you 
thought you were clear on a point, rereading and rewriting 

2 As a side note, I try to write my sermons at least two weeks ahead 
of time. This provides me with the time to allow the process to work 
more fully. 
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have drawn to your attention points in the sermon where you 
knew what you meant, but it didn't come across clearly. 

It is a time to edit as well. Think of editing as pruning, 
cutting away what is not needed so the rest can have greater 
impact. You can clean up the text, cut sentences that don't 
quite fit or work, and tighten up your examples. As you write, 
you should be asking yourself: Is this clear? How will the con¬ 
gregation hear this? Am I being true to the text? What is God 
trying to say through me? Are you having to work overtime to 
make your point and explain a passage or your interpretation? 
If so, now is the time to tighten it up, and, if need be, drop it. 

After writing the rough draft, this part of the writing pro¬ 
cess is usually pretty easy. You are rounding out your sermon 
and making it as strong as possible. You are also making sure 
that your points connect and that you aren't trying to get too 
many points across in one sermon. 

So, let's revisit some of my example and see how I con¬ 
nected the different parts of the sermon. In this instance, I 
wanted to take the idea of sinners and use that as a lead-in to 
talk about the Pharisees. Here is how it looked. 

In handling foreign currency, tax collectors handled 
objects with images of pagan gods on them—idols. In 
the minds of some, this made them idolaters. They were 
rich; they cheated; they were often viewed as turncoats 
or traitors; they dealt with idolatrous currency; and, 
according to Jewish law, they were banned from worship 
in the synagogue. Because Leviticus 19:35 says not to 
be dishonest when measuring quantities. But tax collec¬ 
tors were also considered unclean, and they were often 
lumped in with the worst of society—along with robbers 
and murderers. 
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So, long story short, Matthew would have been 
unwelcome in most Jewish homes. 

And we also have to wonder how the other dis¬ 
ciples felt about a tax collector—an obvious sinner— 
being in their company. "Jesus, are you surel It makes 
us look bad!" 

We also have to wonder how Jesus saw this man. 

We may not know for sure, but we can compare Jesus's 
behavior to the Pharisees and perhaps establish a clearer 
picture of what Jesus did. 

To begin with, the Pharisees' reaction is telling: Who 
do they talk to? Not Jesus directly—he might have some¬ 
thing to say, or an explanation to offer. 

So, they ask his disciples, perhaps to find allies, or just 
to circumvent Jesus's authority. "Why does your teacher 
eat with tax collectors and sinners?" 

Sinners. 

In the eyes of legalistic religious individuals, as Mat¬ 
thew portrays the Pharisees, anyone who falls short of 
their understanding of righteousness is a sinner. Anyone 
whose adherence to the law is suspect or less than strict 
... is a sinner. 

From this point, I can talk about the Pharisees, their beliefs, 
and the way they are used to provide a view of what we might 
call "religiosity"—judgment against those who are not up to 
their standards. Discussing the Pharisees allows me to then talk 
about Jesus's response. 

Here I provide a background of Hosea and draw its mean¬ 
ing into the story, placing that meaning as part of what it is 
that Jesus is saying. This is the larger point of the text. For 
me, my task now is to make that point applicable to the 
congregation—in this case, a United Methodist congregation. 
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Let me show you the full text of the sermon at this point 
with some notes. 

Matthew 9:9-13: Being About the Work 
of the Lord 

There are passages that confound, confuse, cajole, 
and clarify. There are passages we quote, passages 
we avoid, passages that speak to us, and passages 
that do not. 

With regard to the sayings and teachings and 
passages that describe the behavior of Jesus the 
Christ, Christ our Lord, the one whose example we 
seek to follow, we find ourselves troubled when 
confronted by passages that tend to turn the tables 
on us. [I have here actually set up a point that 
leads to the conclusion—that Christ is one 
whose example we seek to follow. Those 
words and that idea will return toward the 
end of the sermon.] 

Jesus came, according to the Gospel of Luke, 

[I do not quote Luke, but I do point out that 
it is the Gospel of Luke that makes this claim. 
Matthew does not utilize those words. Yet 
the idea Luke communicates is present in this 
story of Jesus in Matthew.] to give eyesight to 
the blind, to provide clarity that our ears might 
hear. Jesus, so we sometimes proclaim, is our 
example and model. With regard to evangelism, 
mission, outreach, that is often the case. 

But then it comes to sinners. 
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It would seem that sinners have never been too 
popular with religious people. 

Jesus, it would also seem, rarely behaves like 
a "religious" person. [I am making something 
of an assumption here as I have not defined 
what a "religious" person is. However, I am 
not defining "religious people" here because 
I will be defining it shortly as it applies to 
this passage.] 

This particular story about Jesus amplifies that 
understanding as we see Jesus contend with the 
religious people of his day—the Pharisees. 

In verses 9 and 10 we hear the calling of Mat¬ 
thew, a tax collector, which lets us know that one 
of the disciples of Jesus was one of the most hated 
and despised groups of people in the Jewish soci¬ 
ety. Not only did tax collectors often overcharge, 
but they often skimmed off the top to make them¬ 
selves a good amount of money. Not only this, but 
they also worked for Herod and, thereby default, 
Rome—the occupational force. 

In handling foreign currency, tax collectors 
handled objects with images of pagan gods on 
them—idols. In the minds of some, this made them 
idolaters. They were rich; they cheated; they were 
often viewed as turncoats or traitors; they dealt 
with idolatrous currency; and, according to Jewish 
law, they were banned from worship in the syna¬ 
gogue. Because Leviticus 19:35 says not to be dis¬ 
honest when measuring quantities. [I draw from 
Leviticus to make the point, but I don't have 
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to belabor it. I'm not hitting the congregation 
over the head with Leviticus, but I want them 
to know where to go to see for themselves.] 

But tax collectors were also considered unclean, 
and they were often lumped in with the worst of 
society along with robbers and murderers. 

So, long story short, Matthew would have been 
unwelcome in most Jewish homes. [Point made.] 

[Here I begin to move into my observa¬ 
tions and questions from the text that might 
be relatable to the congregation.] We also have 
to wonder how the other disciples felt about a tax 
collector—an obvious sinner—being in their com¬ 
pany. "Jesus, are you sure? It makes us look bad!" 

We also have to wonder how Jesus saw this 
man. [Jesus would have had the same ste¬ 
reotypes with which to contend as he dealt 
with tax collectors and sinners. His reactions, 
though, are what are so telling.] We may not 
know for sure, but we can compare Jesus's behav¬ 
ior to the Pharisees and perhaps establish a clearer 
picture of what Jesus did. 

For starters, the Pharisees' reaction is telling. 

Who do they talk to? Not Jesus directly [This 
is a huge point in the narrative and one I per¬ 
sonally find interesting. It could be a launch¬ 
ing point for a discussion of honor and shame 
traditions in that culture. However, I don't 
want to stay here too long. It is a great point 
to make, but I didn't think that it was the 
point I wanted to remain with for too long 
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because it ultimately isn't at the heart of the 
sermon. It is still a critical point to at least 
mention.] —he might have something to say or an 
explanation to offer. 

So, they ask his disciples, perhaps to find allies, 
or just to circumvent Jesus's authority. "Why does 
your teacher eat with tax collectors and sinners?" 

Sinners. [I move to the next point by con¬ 
necting the opening definitions with the 
objection of the Pharisees. This is what sets 
up the circumstances for Jesus's response.] 

In the eyes of legalistic religious individuals such 
as the Pharisees, anyone who falls short of their 
understanding of righteousness is a sinner. Anyone 
whose adherence to the law is suspect or less than 
strict is a sinner. [Definition.] 

The Pharisees were, at least here, presented as 
overly pious—not that their observance of the law 
wasn't exemplary, but their hearts, their attitudes 
toward others come across as exceedingly judg¬ 
mental. [This is the bias of the Gospel writer. 

It may not be the way to characterize them 
historically, but this is how this story presents 
them. Acknowledging that prevents me from 
overgeneralization.] 

In their eyes, as the commentator Donald Hag- 
ner wrote, "Jesus's association with tax collectors 
and sinners challenges a basic principle of the Phar¬ 
isees and, from their perspective, calls into question 
[Jesus's] real commitment to doing God's will." 
[Here I am quoting Donald Hagner from Word 
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Biblical Commentary 33a, Matthew 1-13 (Dal¬ 
las: Word Books, 1993, 239). I use the quote 
because he said it better than I could. I also 
make sure the congregation knows the quote 
wasn't from me.] 

Jesus, in reaching out, was breaking the rules. 

In the eyes of the Pharisees, Jesus was calling the 
wrong people, being seen with the wrong people, 
and as such, he and his disciples were being called 
into question. 

The pharisaic character, which here comes 
across as condemning and legalistic, stems from 
an understanding of outward orthodoxy, getting 
the rules right, rather than being about personal 
and corporate transformation or practical help. In 
essence (and keeping with a metaphor Jesus intro¬ 
duces), they offer their diagnosis: sinners. But they 
offer no help. They offer condemnation and guilt 
while Jesus offers to eat with them. He offers sin¬ 
ners the possibility of having a relationship with 
him—God. Jesus offers all sinners, even us, the 
possibility of having a personal relationship with 
God incarnate, here and now. [This is a summary 
of most of the text, and connects the sermon 
directly to the congregation and will help me 
with the application later.] 

Unlike Jesus, the Pharisees appear here to be 
more interested in condemning than engaging or 
encouraging. They were much more concerned with 
their own standing rather than the souls of others. 
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[Now to put it in more modern terminol¬ 
ogy.] Can you imagine yourself walking into a doc¬ 
tor's office and the doctor taking a look at you and 
saying, "Oh, gross! Get out of here! Come back 
when you've gotten over whatever it is you have"? 

Of course not. 

But that's how many people outside the church 
see "religious people"—you and me. [Here is the 
definition of the phrase I used earlier—short 
but to the point. Here I also include myself 
with the congregation so that we're on com¬ 
mon ground.] 

And that's how the Pharisees reacted to Jesus. 
"He's completely off base and he certainly doesn't 
represent God. We don't even know where to 
start." [Of course, this isn't what they say in 
the text, but what I am seeking to do here is 
amplify the text's meaning.] 

But Jesus does offer a place to start. First, he 
states that those who need a physician are those 
who are sick—those who have need. 

He follows that with a word of instruction: go 
and learn. 

He quotes Hosea 6:6: "I desire mercy, and not 
sacrifice." Go learn what that means, Jesus says to 
the religious people. 

And what does it mean? [Connecting with 
the congregation.] 

It means that as important as ritual righteous¬ 
ness might be, a right relationship with God is 
not in the acts of duty and behavior that strictly 
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conform to the law; rather, a right relationship— 
faith—is recognized by love and the knowledge 
of God that motivates us to live godly lives. [I did 

a lot of reading on Hosea. There is plenty 
of material there. Yet I want to boil down 
Hosea's meaning very quickly instead of 
spending too much time on a lesson about 
the prophet and his context.] 

[What do Jesus's words mean for us?] And 
if we believe that Jesus, as we proclaim as Chris¬ 
tians, is God with Us, then God with Us is saying 
that God desires mercy over religiosity. It is the 
Pharisees who cannot fathom Jesus because they 
cannot imagine a God who would sanction eat¬ 
ing—or even associating —with sinners because 
it is theywho cannot fathom eating with sinners. 
[Here is the conclusion drawn from the text.] 

Of course there is a catch. [This is my way, in 
this sermon, of alerting the congregation that 
now I am going to be talking to them in their 
contemporary setting.] 

As easy as it was for the Pharisees to point 
their condemning fingers at Jesus and his associ¬ 
ates, it is as easy for us to point our condemning 
fingers at the Pharisees. Their legalism blinds them 
to God's mercy. 

Insistence on mercy can blind us [I include 
myself here to show common ground.] to the 

struggles of the legalists. Both have Scripture to 
back their opinions, both have passion, and both 
find themselves having trouble understanding the 
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other. It is easy to lose sight of each other when 

we [Once again, I include myself.] have one 
hand on the Bible and one hand pointing at some¬ 
one else. 

Before we condemn the Pharisees, and before 
the Pharisees condemn Jesus and the sinners, we 
need to take a step back and remember who it is 
we are seeking to emulate. 

Jesus, the "Great Physician" [Although not 
a term from Matthew, it ties back with the 
mention of the Gospel of Luke early in the 
sermon.], comes to bring healing. At its heart, 
Jesus's ministry is about mercy—the granting of 
unmerited favor to the unworthy. Jesus sees people 
far differently than we often do. We, apparently 
unlike Jesus, know who is and isn't worthy. We 
know who the sinners are. 

Or we act like it, anyway. 

[Recap and draw the larger point back to 
our attention.] Jesus calls the sinners into fel¬ 
lowship—even, as we see with Matthew, into 
discip/eship. 

Jesus calls the sinners to repentance. 

And if you think that isn't you —think again. 

[Not an "us" statement, but it can be. It 
is a generalization, not an attack on the 
congregation.] 

Paul, in his letter to the Romans [Remember I 
had that in my notes? Here it is.], states it this 
way: 
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But now the righteousness of God 
has been manifested apart from law, 
although the law and the prophets bear 
witness to it, the righteousness of God 
through faith in Jesus Christ for all who 
believe. For there is no distinction; since 
all have sinned and fall short of the glory 
of God, they are justified by his grace as 
a gift, through the redemption which is 
in Christ Jesus. (Rom. 3:21-24, RSV) 

The legalists have as much or as little ground to 
stand on as the sinners. And we realize that we are 
all standing together. 

[More to the point for us United Method¬ 
ists ...] In the Book of Discipline, Article IX of 
our Doctrinal Standards reads: "We are accounted 
righteous before God only for the merit of our Lord 
and Saviour Jesus Christ, by faith, and not for our 
own works or deservings. Wherefore, that we are 
justified by faith, only, is a most wholesome doc¬ 
trine, and very full of comfort." 

In their zeal to condemn, the religious people 
miss the Good News. Jesus would sit at a table 
with all of us. And if that is the work and example 
of Christ, then may we extend the invitation. 
"Come, sinners, to the Gospel feast. Let everyone 
be Jesus's guest. Ye need not one be left behind, 
for God hath bid all human kind." [These are 
words from a hymn, but I wanted them to be 
used here as a closing.] 
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Starting with a Theme 

The only difference between thematic sermons and lection¬ 
ary sermons is where you begin the process. Instead of begin¬ 
ning with reading a text, if you are going to do a sermon that 
focuses on a theme related to a particular holy day, such as 
Trinity Sunday or Christ the King Sunday, you should start by 
studying the meaning of the day. 

On Trinity Sunday, focusing on the mystery of the faith is 
most appropriate. (And sermons on the Trinity, I have found, 
have a lot of mystery to them. Pinning down a theological 
point like the Trinity in about twenty minutes is no small task!) 
Knowing about the day is important because, if the choir 
music, hymns, and paraments (the colors on the pulpit, table, 
or elsewhere in the sanctuary) need to be changed to reflect 
the Christian calendar, you should be on board. 

Usually for holy days, the Scriptures from the lectionary 
revolve around the theme of that particular day. So, you begin 
with a knowledge of the day and then approach the text with 
that as your background. If we stay with my playlist analogy, 
the difference is this: instead of picking all the songs and then 
finding how they fit or don't fit, I pick songs that I feel have 
a particular sound. So, if I wanted to make a playlist that had 
at its core songs that featured an acoustic guitar instead of an 
electric one, I would pick particular songs by, say, Crosby, Stills, 
Nash, and Young over that of Imagine Dragons. 

Or, if I wanted to compile a playlist that is conducive to 
writing or contemplation, I pull music that will not distract 
me. Most of these songs would be music with few vocals and 
wouldn't contain anything that pulled my attention back to the 
music should I be writing away. It is a difference of approach: 

I am pulling together pieces around a theme instead of pulling 
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a theme out of pieces. The rest of the steps as I laid out above, 
though, remain largely the same. 

With a sermon series or topical sermon, the approach is 
very much like that of a holy day. You start with a thematic 
idea. Here is an example that I referenced earlier of how I have 
done that in the past. As noted in chapter 5, several years ago 
I decided that for the month of October, I wanted to blend 
some of the cultural attributions of the month (monsters and 
horror movies) with the response that we can find within 
the Christian message. I was not saying that monsters actu¬ 
ally existed, but they do exemplify particular ideas that can be 
quite compelling to contend with. In chapter 5 I detailed the 
first sermon in that series. 

I had my theme. That theme, though, had to be grounded 
in Scripture and the Christian witness. I couldn't just look for 
passages that seemed to sound like they matched my point. 
No, my point was actually found in the Scriptures, but the 
approach was from a theme to the Scriptures, not the lection¬ 
ary version of Scripture to the point. 

For this particular example, I wanted to use the idea of 
vampires, which were, at the time when I was planning these 
sermons, quite the rage in movie theaters. I utilized the story of 
Jesus's temptation in the wilderness as my text. As a summary, 
here was how the sermon was structured: 

The offer of Satan to Jesus is to have "everything you 
want" but at the cost of Jesus's devotion and soul. The temp¬ 
tations that are dangled in front of Jesus are still very pres¬ 
ent in our own lives. These are temptations that ensnare us 
by their amazing allure and beauty. But what is the cost? As 
Jesus asks, "What profit is there if you gain the whole world 
but forfeit your life?" What is the cost? These questions point 
to the beguiling nature of the vampire. Perhaps what makes 
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vampire stories so alluring is not the vampire but what they 
seem to offer. 

The offer of the vampire is everything that life seems to 
deny the majority of the world's populace: wealth, power, and 
time. Vampires offer the "gift" of everlasting life; life that does 
not end. But a life that doesn't end—everlasting life—is not 
the same thing as eternal life. And to get that "gift" of ever¬ 
lasting life, you have your own self-centered life taken away 
from you. If you fall for the vampire's spiel, you may get what 
you want, but in the process, you lose everything. 

How do vampires survive? They feed off the life and avoid 
the light of the world. What Jesus offers, though, is the oppo¬ 
site. Life and life eternal. And what is it that vampires fear the 
most? The cross. So, in the cross of Jesus may very well be 
found the answer to those tempting offers that seek to steal 
our life away. 

The process of writing the sermon, once the beginning 
point of lectionary or theme is decided, becomes a matter of 
work and craft. It is an art, and one in which you can become 
proficient the longer you work at it. Eventually, writing a ser¬ 
mon should become a natural part of your preaching process. 
Should you ever reach the point where you feel your sermon 
doesn't need that much time anymore, you might want to do 
some serious soul-searching because you are dismissing a pro¬ 
cess you need as a proclaimer of Good News. This is also an 
opportunity to continue to grow and learn. Don't take it lightly. 
Take it seriously. I have found that sermon writing becomes a 
joy and an eye-opening activity as I study, hear, and learn from 
the Scriptures. 
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Writing the Sermon: Note Template 

If I were to condense this chapter into a quick, usable outline, it 
would be in the template below. Remember, this is your space 
to study, reflect, notate, and write. Don't worry about how it 
looks. It is for you to craft the sermon. 

Scripture 
Personal Notes 
Study Notes 
Outline 
Rough Draft 
Final Draft 
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• • • • • 

SOME TEMPTATIONS 
PREACHERS FACE (AND 
THAT MEANS US ATT) 


A bout ten years ago, I was asked to speak to a group of 
college students who were entering the ministry. The per¬ 
son convening the event had left the style and content of the 
presentation to me. So, I took the opportunity to offer advice. 

I thought it was worth a shot. However, I knew that it probably 
would not make a huge impact—advice usually only sinks in 
after you've screwed up. Then you remember the advice you 
should have paid attention to! It is in this spirit that I offer you, 
the readers, some advice concerning the temptations we as 
preachers face. 


The Temptation to Believe That We Are the Source, Not 
Just the Vessel 

To begin with, the more absolute you are about what you say, 
the more dangerous you can become. That's because one 
aspect of preaching that is not often discussed is that being 
God's vessel or the vehicle for God's word can tempt us to 
believe that we are more than just the vessel. There is a feel¬ 
ing of power that comes with preaching, and if we are not 
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grounded in Christ, we might come to believe that the power 
comes from us, not just through us. When people hang on 
your every word (or at least when you believe they do), the 
infusion of energy is amazing. It can truly pour energy into 
your delivery and create a sermon that you had not expected 
to be able to deliver. (And you didn't. Not alone, anyway.) 

But that same feeling can become a source of destruc¬ 
tive attitudes. Most notable and noticeable is the belief that 
you are superior to your congregation or audience. You know 
more; you are more spiritual; you are closer to God than any¬ 
one else. You are the preacher, true. Not everyone can do that. 
But you are also a servant leader of a congregation, full of 
people with strengths and weaknesses and gifts and graces 
just like you. 

Think of it this way—Eric Clapton can play the guitar bet¬ 
ter than a whole lot of people. But Michael Jordan would have 
likely mopped the floor with him had they gone one-on-one 
in basketball. I don't know which one you want to be in that 
analogy, but the point is that excellence in one thing doesn't 
make you greater than or better than another human who 
has talents in another field. God has placed a call upon all 
of our lives. The vocation of the preacher just happens to be 
quite visible. The vocation of the congregants may not involv¬ 
ing preaching, but that doesn't mean they aren't dedicated to 
the faith. 

As such, do not take the elevation congregations may 
offer you to heart. You are called to be a preacher. You are 
not Christ. Do not confuse the two. Don't be pompous. Don't 
be unpleasant and difficult because you believe yourself to be 
above the congregation. I look at it this way: / am part of the 
congregation that needs to hear the message preached. If I 
feel exempted from the words I offer, then somehow I have 
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divorced myself from my task as a preacher. The words are for 
preachers as much as they are for the congregation. 

Therefore, temper your preaching with humility. But do 
not be false in your humility. Thank people who say your 
sermon was good, moving, touching, or powerful. Appreci¬ 
ate the compliments, but don't think the congregation has to 
offer them. You did the work of God. Be grateful that people 
caught some of the light and fire you had to offer that day. 
Because next week the choir might outshine you, a child dur¬ 
ing the children's message might make your point before you 
do, or a layperson's testimony might take your congregation to 
new heights. Let God work and, despite your cracks and flaws, 
be the vessel to the best of your ability. 


The Temptation to Think That We Are the Center 
of Worship 

Similar to thinking you are "all that" is the temptation to focus 
the service of worship around your sermon. By this I don't 
mean working to align the hymns, anthem, and children's 
message around a central theme. That is a good thing to do. 
No, what I mean here is the temptation to make the sermon 
and, to a large extent, yourself the center of attention. This 
can be done by dropping hymns or verses from hymns, cutting 
the announcements, offering a marginal pastoral prayer, and 
generally trimming the service to make sure that you have all 
the time you want. 

Sermons are a large part of the service, but they aren't the 
whole thing. And, it should be said, neither are the preachers. 
If you have ever thought that the church service would grind to 
a halt without you . . . well, it will recover. Probably a lot faster 
than our egos too. 
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The Temptation to Take Shortcuts 

There is the great temptation not to do the work of preparing 
the sermon. In this day of online everything, there are plenty of 
sermons out there to download, copy and paste, or plagiarize. 
Had a busy week? Too many people needing pastoral care? 
Just purchase a sermon online (or find one for free) and read 
it on Sunday morning. But be careful. You aren't the only one 
with internet access. A friend of mine once told me that she 
had found the website that the preacher of her church was 
using to get his sermons. She printed them out and read right 
along with him. Imagine the dismay of the preacher if she had 
handed him the copy of the sermon he was probably going to 
use the following week! Don't be lazy. Do the work. 

Likewise, be careful how much you depend on commen¬ 
taries. There is clearly value in using commentaries, websites, 
and collections of sermons. I have several on my shelves. I will 
often turn to them to learn how they approached a certain 
topic or how they handled a particularly difficult passage or 
Scripture or topic. And sometimes I need to read a sermon or 
two in order to simply jar my mind to think differently about a 
passage that I have preached on several times before. To read 
or hear someone take a passage in a direction you haven't 
thought of is a real eye- (and mind-) opener. And that's advice 
I would offer on commentaries. Use them to understand. To 
be a spark. But don't use them as your template. 


The Temptation to Blame 

Not every sermon is going to work. No matter how well you 
planned and no matter how long you have been preach¬ 
ing, some of the sermons just will not work. And that can 
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be frustrating. The temptation is to look for someone or 
something to blame. Don't focus on what made something 
wrong—there may not be anything in the end. It could be that 
it just didn't work. 

Sometimes, though, what you think didn't work did and 
what you think did did not. There will be Sundays when you 
cannot tell. That can be frustrating too. Reading the congre¬ 
gation is something that takes a lot of time and, even after 
several years at the same setting, you still won't always be able 
to tell how a congregation took a sermon. Like an artist pro¬ 
ducing something new, some people will not take to it while 
others will. You just have to keep creating. 


The Temptation to Believe That Our Preaching Will 
Transform the Congregation 

Sometimes you can get into a rut in your preaching. I know I 
have. That comes from the temptation of the false belief that 
you have to see immediate results from your preaching and 
turn any congregation into a "super church" within the first 
three weeks of your first sermon. Or it can mean that you 
don't want to risk failure, so you stay with what works, which 
inevitably leads to getting in a rut. 

When I was in the second year of my second appointment, 
my wife pointed out that my sermons kept revolving around 
the same theme and that I seemed to be saying the same thing 
different ways and had been for several weeks. I hadn't real¬ 
ized it, but I was in a rut. I was trying to cause some kind of 
great epiphany within the congregation. That isn't how epiph¬ 
anies happen. 

I needed to examine my preaching and my process— 
maybe take some risks. In so doing, I realized that I was trying 
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to change the congregation. I can no more change the con¬ 
gregation than you can. All I can do is offer the sermon. The 
Holy Spirit is what generates change in the heart. My task is to 
provide a vehicle for the potential for change. Once I came to 
terms with that, I stopped preaching af the congregation and 
started preaching to and, more importantly, with the congre¬ 
gation. (Remember, we should be listening too.) 


The Temptation to Target Individuals 

Ours is not to aim a sermon at a particular individual. It is a 
great temptation, possibly one of the greatest of the tempta¬ 
tions facing preachers. Calling out particular behavior is one 
thing, but doing so in an effort to direct the sermon toward a 
person, group, or even congregation is a bad way to create a 
sermon. This isn't to say that there aren't behaviors and atti¬ 
tudes that need to be called out. Not at all. What I am saying 
is that, in calling them out, do not set out to target a person 
publicly in a sermon. That's called spite. That spite will eventu¬ 
ally (if not immediately) be picked up on by the congregation, 
and it might have damaging ramifications for your tenure with 
the congregation. By targeting people, you have sunk to a low 
level and have taken the sanctity of the pulpit down with you. 

It is also easy to use the sermon as a guilt trip for people in 
your congregation. My father told me a story of a pastor who 
was notorious for long-winded sermons and running way over. 
One particular Sunday, the choir anthem was a long one. After 
the choir finished, the senior pastor stood up and said, "If we 
run late today, it is not my fault!" We can have entire ser¬ 
mons where we foist blame and pour guilt down on the con¬ 
gregation. While there might be moments where that is the 
appropriate action, usually it isn't. Because often the people 
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you are upset with—likely people on a committee, council, 
or board—represent a small part of the congregation. Lash¬ 
ing out at everyone with a guilt trip hits people that probably 
don't deserve it. Be careful of painting with too big a brush 
and in broad strokes. 


The Temptation to Preach from Your Soapbox 

I touched on this briefly, but let me here elaborate. There is the 
temptation (perhaps the most frequent) to turn the pulpit into 
a soapbox. For starters, you might be tempted to climb onto 
your soapbox when a news story or politician makes an all-too- 
easy target. I would advise you to comment on the behavior 
or attitude without mentioning the politician by name. Some¬ 
times that can't be helped. But it isn't always necessary. I have 
found that when I do this, (amazingly) people on all sides of 
political debates can still hear what I say. You might be talking 
about their candidate or not, but if you don't name names, the 
attitudes can be addressed clearly. 


The Temptation to Keep Hammering the Same Issue 

A preacher who seeks to be prophetic or has a particular issue 
they harp on repeatedly can quickly lose connection with the 
congregation. From time to time I listen to a particular AM 
radio station and catch some preaching. I have found that 
there is one preacher who seems to have only one message, 
even though I know that the broadcasts are not repeats. They 
are broadcasting the sermon on Tuesday from the previous 
Sunday. But I have found that it really doesn't matter which 
Tuesday I catch because I have already heard his point in the 
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previous sermon and the one before that. He has nothing new 
to offer. 

I once had a professor who also exemplified this. I enjoyed 
her lectures for the most part, and her sermons were quite 
compassionate. Yet over the course of a semester, I realized 
that about 85 to 90 percent of the time, her lectures and ser¬ 
mons somehow managed to tie into the fact that she was a 
cancer survivor. 

While I have said that the best illustrations come from your 
own life and experiences, in this case it seemed that this was 
her only life experience. Granted, it was a life-changing one. 
But eventually I would go into the lectures or sermons think¬ 
ing, "How is she going to tie this to cancer?" It became her 
focus no matter what her other points were. 

And I am guilty too. I have done likewise in some illustra¬ 
tions. Shortly after my grandfather died in 2001, I told a lot of 
stories about him in my sermons. I didn't realize how much 
until a parishioner said, "I really loved hearing your grandpa on 
the radio, and I really loved that man. But I don't need to hear 
about him every week." At first, I was hurt. He was, after all, 
talking about my grandfather. But then I realized that maybe 
those stories Aar?become too central. I had been working out 
my grief through recalling my grandfather in my sermons. It 
was a wake-up call to get back to work and change the tune 
of the sermon. 


The Temptation to Be Insensitive for the Sake of a 
Great Story 

When telling stories about friends or family, you might want to 
consider asking them if the story is OK to tell. Most of the time 
they will be, but sometimes preachers tell stories about their 
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family members (children especially) that can be a little on the 
embarrassing side or make people laugh at the expense of the 
person in the story. Be careful. You don't want to be insensitive 
for the sake of making yourself (or your sermon) look good. If a 
story is particularly embarrassing or difficult and it is not about 
me, I try to be sensitive to the person about whom I am talk¬ 
ing. I do not wish to humiliate people from the pulpit because 
once that is done, it is almost impossible to undo. 

In some cases, where I have told a story about someone 
from my past, I change the name of the person for two rea¬ 
sons. First, the name shouldn't matter to make the point. 
Second, you never know when someone in the congregation 
might knowlhe person you are talking about. 


The Temptation to Keep Preaching after You’re Finished 

Avoid the temptation to keep preaching long after you have 
reached the end of the sermon. Your ending should be the 
ending. Don't babble on and on. 


The Temptation to Overgeneralize 

Broad stokes can lead to overgeneralization. Especially when 
talking about the world. And how the world doesn't want to 
hear this or that. Is the congregation not part of the world? 1 
Because sometimes we paint with a huge brush and that 
tends to coat things in terms of either/or, us/them. It is easy 
to do but should be avoided. It can be easily fixed with the 
qualifying words "for some . . ." or "there are those who hold 


1 OK. I realize that I just opened the door for a theological debate. Not 
my intention. 
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that. .But that doesn't mean the whole world. Granted, we 
used the term the world as a stand-in for those who are out¬ 
side the fold of the Christian faith. But it could be that there 
are those visiting with you who are in fact a part of the world 
looking for a new way. You could alienate them without even 
knowing it because of an overgeneralization. A good way to 
alleviate the problem altogether is to say "us" and include the 
congregation (and yourself) as those who don't always live 
up to the standards of the faith. Overgeneralizations can also 
mean that we are relying on stereotypes and haven't really 
done our homework. 


The Temptation to Assume What Your 
Congregation Knows 

I briefly mentioned this in chapter 5. There is the temptation 
to make assumptions about the biblical knowledge of your 
congregation. We can say things like, "Now, we all know the 
story of the Prodigal Son." And suddenly you have alienated 
people who may not know the story. You may know the story 
backward and forward. Yet, if you have a visitor to the congre¬ 
gation and you utilize a phrase such as this or something like, 
"We all know what the Bible has to say about that . . ." then 
you are, by your words, implying an exclusivity to the congre¬ 
gation that alienates the visitor or the one who may not know 
the Bible at all. 

Do not make the assumption that everyone in the room is 
at the same level of knowledge or understanding about the 
passage as you. Instead, approach the text as if they know 
nothing about it. A Sunday school teacher reminded her class 
to bring their Bibles with them. "Surely, we all have several 
Bibles at home," this teacher had casually said. To her surprise, 
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one of the elderly class members, who had been raised in the 
church, said, "I'll have to look for my Bible. The only one I have 
is the one the church gave me when I was confirmed." Not 
only did she not know where her Bible was, she hadn't read it 
in many, many years. 

One of my college professors once said that, in writing 
a paper, assume the reader is someone who knows nothing 
about the subject. Don't assume that the person reading is 
the professor. That forces you to write clearly and to take into 
account the complexity and the fullness of the subject matter. 
The same should be true of a sermon. Don't assume that the 
congregation is where you are. Approach them as a pastor, 
preacher, and teacher. Bring the text to them. Some will know. 
Some won't. But you often can't tell which is which. 


The Temptation to Stay Technologically Illiterate 

Since you will succumb to the temptation of procrastination 
(we all do), let me offer this piece of advice: learn to fix most 
basic copier problems. This may not have anything to do with 
preaching, but it will make your life a little less stressful when 
the copier jams up on Saturday night when you are scrambling 
to print the bulletins. 


Questions for Reflection 

1. What temptations do you face as a preacher? 

2. How can you avoid these temptations? 
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FREQUENTLY ASKED 
QUESTIONS 


What kind of sermon do I preach on Mother’s Day and 
Father’s Day? 

I would say anything other than preach a Mother's Day or 
Father's Day sermon. Here's why. First, those days are not 
Christian holidays or holy days. Second, there is always the 
chance that in lifting up mothers and fathers, there are people 
in the congregation who have had a bad relationship with their 
parent and do not want to hear about the inherent virtues of 
a mother or father. Third, there may be people who want to 
be parents but can't. We don't want to add to a broken heart. 

However, you probably can't get away with dropping all 
references to those days from the service. So, what I have 
done is to use a moment to honor all the women or men of 
the congregation on those days but not during the sermon. 
What many of the churches I have served have done is to use 
the children's message to have the children take small gifts or 
cards to all the women or all the men on those particular days. 
That acknowledges the day but not at the exclusion of anyone 
who doesn't fit the category of mother or father. 
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Do be aware, though, that next to Easter, Mother's Day is 
a high turnout day for the congregation. 


How long should a sermon be? 

Until you make your point, and no longer. On average, twenty 
minutes is a good target at which to aim. Sometimes shorter is 
better. Longer? Realize that attention spans are not what they 
once were (even since you were a child) and that holding their 
attention is hard enough. 

My grandfather once offered me this advice: When you 
start to see more tops of heads than faces, wrap it up. What 
he meant was that when people start looking down at their 
watches, phones, or whatever else, you need to recognize that 
you are losing them. He also said, "If all you see are the tops 
of people's heads, it doesn't matter what else you have to say. 
They have tuned you out." 


Should I use study guides for my sermons? 

I have found that a study guide is a great way to help the con¬ 
gregation connect. The way I make them is to write a short 
synopsis of the theme for the sermon or series on the front of 
a page and on the back, I have questions, statements from the 
sermon, or even a few fill-in-the-blank spots. It engages the 
congregation and, for those who take notes, they are a great 
way to really keep track with what you were saying. 


Should I use PowerPoint slides? 

I have in some churches and not in others. Part of that has to 
do with the technology available to you in the church as well 
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as the screen you have to work with. Sometimes the screen is 
so small or far away that you have to have the words on the 
screen at a 400-point level for them to be seen. 

Mostly, though, I use them only to elucidate my point. 
For example, I have done sermons on the United Methodist 
understanding of grace: prevenient, justifying, and sanctifying. 
Sometimes having a diagram or definition on the screen really 
helps make your point. But if the slides become too compli¬ 
cated, they can become detrimental. 

Remember the point I made about video clips? Sometimes 
you can work on slides and put all kinds of graphics, motions, 
and fade-ins. But then when you click the button to advance 
the screen, it either doesn't work at all or it all works at the 
same time. That's a caution for all technology, though. Slides 
help, but don't depend on them. 


Should I reuse sermons? 

Probably not at the same church, but at another church? Of 
course. However, you should really reread the sermon and 
see if the illustrations still work or need to be revised. You 
might also want to check to see if it fits with the congregation. 
Reworking an old sermon is a great exercise. 

In the case of a moving pastor, a good idea is to have a ser¬ 
mon series together so that when you arrive at your new set¬ 
ting, you can utilize it while you get your bearings and unpack 
boxes. Use some of your better work in those first few weeks. 
It will be familiar to you and provide you with less anxiety as 
you begin your work in a new setting. 
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How do I deal with writer’s block? 

It will hit. So, what do you do? What I have often done is 
take time out to read something unrelated to the sermon. A 
good novel can distract you and then, when you aren't think¬ 
ing about it, suddenly wheels begin to spin again. Taking a 
walk, riding a bike, getting some exercise—these things help 
too (and are good for you). 

Sometimes, though, a good way to get around writer's 
block has to do with how you write the sermon. For example, 
you might try to start writing from the middle. Don't start 
work on the opening. Write the bigger points out and develop 
them. Then go back and start working to put them together. 

Yet another way is to study the Greek or Hebrew. If you 
don't read either of those, fear not! There are some great com¬ 
mentaries that can educate you on the nature of these words. 
Sometimes just hearing what some of these words meant 
originally is enough to spark an idea and take the text in new 
directions. 

I have also found that music can unlock the brain. I have 
a guitar in my office and, should I find that I am spinning my 
wheels and not being productive, I pull out the guitar and start 
playing. Usually I walk up and down the hallway playing—not 
playing anything in particular, just playing. It has freed my con¬ 
scious mind and allowed my unconscious to spring up with 
some great ideas. 

Of course, if you are just completely stuck, you might need 
to go back and revise a sermon from a previous setting. (See 
above question.) If you don't have a previous setting, ask your¬ 
self how you would tell the Scripture passage to someone. 
You can write that down too. There is nothing wrong with a 
sermon that seeks only to explain what a passage means. 
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W hen I joined the fire department, one of the benefits 
and badges of honor was that you could get a license 
plate that read "Firefighter." After the ninety-day probationary 
period, you could go to the County Clerk's Office and pick up 
the plate. I was, however, quite reluctant to get the license 
plate. I had almost a year under my belt, but I had resisted 
the idea of getting the plate because I didn't think I had really 
earned it. 

One morning, the radio went off and called us out for a 
house fire. I and two others were on the scene first in the 
engine. The fire was spreading quickly. (It was set, we found 
out later.) I was tasked with hitting the fire with the hose. I got 
close to the house, but I didn't get too close—maybe about six 
feet away from the living room window through which I was 
blasting away. 

As a few more members of the fire department arrived, 
one of the other two who had arrived with me came up and 
yelled (a fire and the scene are actually much louder than 
you might expect) at me to get up and lean in with the hose 
through the window. 

I refused. I said it was dangerous. 
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He grabbed the hose from me and went right up to the 
window and proceeded to show me what he meant. 

Then there was an explosion, and he was down on the 
ground. 

I dragged him over to the engine and got a few other folks 
to look after him while I ran back and grabbed the hose and, 
returning to where I had been originally, resumed my duties. 

A few minutes later, there was another explosion. The 
garage, as we later learned, had no ventilation and had, 
stacked against the walls, cans of paint, a container of gas, 
and all kinds of flammable materials. The whole time we had 
been on the scene, the heat and pressure were building in the 
garage. We didn't know it until the garage door opened up all 
on its own. 

I was surrounded by black smoke and could not see any¬ 
thing. I did what I was trained to do, which was to flare the 
hose (in technical terms, I went from a straight stream to a 
fan—a setting that looks a lot like water from a sprinkler sys¬ 
tem), place my face near the front of the hose at the base of 
the water and breathe slowly. While doing this, I started back¬ 
ing up. I could hear some of the guys yelling at me to see if I 
was OK—they couldn't see me either. 

Finally, I stepped into the clear. 

We were there for most of the day. It was a long fight and 
most of the house succumbed to flames, but the fire never 
spread to any adjoining property. We contained it and eventu¬ 
ally put it out. 

After the fire, we drove back to the station. I looked at 
the clock and saw that it was 4:00. Still wearing my boots 
and turnout gear pants, I drove to the County Clerk's Office. I 
walked in and asked for a Firefighter license plate. Strangely, I 
did not have to offer any ID. They asked me which department 
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and I signed for it. I think the boots were what did the trick. Or 
maybe the smell. 

At that point, though, I felt that I was a firefighter. 

When it comes to preaching, most of us will go through 
a similar moment or feeling—we may not have thought we 
could do it. We might have doubted our abilities, our gifts, and 
our talent. But there will come a point when it hits, and you 
know you can do it. It may be right after your first sermon (it 
wasn't for me, I can assure you), or it may be after a year or two 
into your second church appointment. And it may be a gradual 
realization that takes a few epiphanies before it really sets in. 

I had been serving in the ministry for almost sixteen years 
when I took a class on preaching while working on my doctor¬ 
ate. We had to preach to a class of preachers, which, in my 
estimation, may actually be more difficult than any congrega¬ 
tion you will serve. At the end of the sermon, we would sit 
and discuss the sermon with the professor, who was a United 
Methodist bishop. Again, talk about some pressure! 

As we finished our sermons, the bishop would walk up to 
us and embrace us and speak to us privately before bringing us 
to the conversation with the group. I remember as the bishop 
hugged me, she said, "Well done, preacher!" 

That was certainly one of those moments when I realized 
that the title belonged to me and I to it. 

I do not know when it will hit for you. But it will hit. And 
when it does, I hope you will be able to embrace the title of 
preacher. 

My prayer for you is this: May God bless you and carry you. 
May you find peace in preparing the sermon, and may you feel 
the Spirit work with you and for you. And may you come to 
realize that you have been called. God be with you, preacher! 

Amen. 
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